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CHRISTMAS i Z 4; 


CHRISTMAS FOR EVER! 


We have seen good old customs abolished, 
To our anger, vexation, and grief ; 

May we ne’er grow so dainty and polished 
As at Christmas to fall from roast beef. 

Nor be driven, by dandified sneering, 
Unessential plum. pudding to deem, 

And to look on its smoke disappearing 

From the board, as improvement in steam. 






From adorning our houses with holly 
Let us never be scared by the goose 
Who says ’tis an old-fashioned folly, 
And wants to know what is its use? 
Let the mistletoe, too, be suspended 
Over lasses and lads as of yore, 
And with blind-man’s-buff Christmas attended 
Whoever may vote it a bore. 









Let a log* be consumed in all houses, 
Notwithstanding there’s plenty of coal ; 
And ’twere jolly, at Christmas carouses, 
If roast crabs stall could hiss in the bowl. 
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But men brew the mght liquor no longer 
That was wont to make wassailers glad ; 

And—an obstacle even yet stronger— 
There are scarce any crabs to be had. 


Of your ancient ways never get weary, 
Never say such traditions are stale, 

Nor the pastimes of Christmas call dreary 
May they ever in England prevail ! 

Our forefathers used to enjoy them ; 
Their memory is hallowed and blest ; 

May our children’s caprice ne'er destroy them, 
When ourselves with our sires are at rest! 


Merry Christmas amongst us for ever, 
Merry Christmas we trust will abide, 

So that each man will duly endeavour 
To be joyful on that happy tide. 

Onur birthdays, when merrily keeping, 
We may think of years rolling away ; 

But the dread of Time over us creeping 


Is dispelled whilst we keep Christmas-day. P. L. 








THE CHRISTMAS ERRAND: FANNY’S 
STORY. 
(See Coloured Illustration.) 





“ ’ ‘ wate 
in ee~ ~. * T the southernmost end of the little 
™- village of Z. stands a small cottage, re- 
markable for nothing but its somewhat 
picturesque gable-end and pretty con- 
servatory. It is a neighbourly sort of 
cottage, attaching itself to a row of smaller houses, and scarcely 
shutting itself away, by low wooden railings, from its opposite neigh- 
bour—a most industrious wheelwright’s shop, where saw and adze or 
hammer are going from morning till night, making pleasant sounds of 
labour, and keeping the south end of the village wide awake. Not that 
Z. 18 a drowsy village. Ohno! There is the blacksmith’s lower down 
that tells you when it is daybreak by the hard breathing of its 
bellows and the clink, clink of its anvil; and, when it is meal-times, 
by the silence of its iron tongue. And then, midway, there is the 
once famous posting: house, that could not contain itself in the days 
of its glory, but stepped out on to the village green and built a sort 
of house of ease to the mother hotel, to which it is connected only 
by a long beam, supporting the sign of the Blue Dragon, which 
hangs lazily in summer, and swings and screeches on winter 
nights. True, “ First pair out!” is now rarely heard, but there are 
thirsty souls enough in Z. to keep the centre of the village from 
stagnating. There are shops, too, on the other side of the way, where 
men and maids can deck themselves out in all kinds of rustic finery. 
Sach waistcoats! putting to shame the gayest of Turkey carpets, and 
studded all over with emerald and ruby and opal knobs as large as 
marrowfat peas, and worth at least a shilling a dozen. Such 
corduroys! Take them from the beam to which they are suspended 
outside the door, and they would stand on end of themselves, the cords 
are so stont and broad and gummy. Such coats! Broad-shouldered, 
wide-waisted coverings that look as though they could carry sacks of 
corn, or mow or reap, or do any kind of hard work, and have such 
a profusion of large mother-o’-pearl buttons that you almost 
exclaim, “ Please to remember the grotio!’”’ Leather leggings, 
too, rather small in the calf, but very liberal at the ankle, wave 
about, and remind one cf the larder of Giant Blunderbore, as de- 
scribed in that veracious history “ Jack the Giant-killer.” Such caps 
and flowery “whiskers” in the windows! The flowers ought to be 
gay and full blown to stand a chance against the rosy faces and white 
teeth and bright eyes of the lasses about Z. Then there’s the barber— 
or,as he delighteth to style himself, hairdresser—whose bow-win- 
dowed shop (part of an old inn that afforded “ good entertainment to 
man and horse” in the days of Queen Bess) is full of lures for fish, 
stuffed birds, and toys for children, plainly indicating that the barber 
has more sympathy with the sports and pastimes of his neighbours 
than with cutting, and curling, and shaving fora penny. There are 
always gossips to be found at his threshold. Over the way, at the 
corner of a by-road, is a perfect pantechnicon: tea, sugar, 
tenpenny nails, candles, bacon, crockery, bread, ironware, 
butter, gunpowder, mops, Epsom salts—in short, everything 
that is required by a civilised Englishman—in a small way. As 
for the sweetmeats made upon the premises, mind you, they defy com- 
petition. Not that I profess at my time of life to be a judge, but my 
thirteenth daughter, who has cut nothing but sweet teeth all her life, 
declares the confections to be perfection. 
If you walk on you will see there is a dear old English village. 
green, with three venerable geese, and (at the proper season) a 
hopeful family of goslings, eating their commons. Those geese, I 
believe, are (like the Guildhall pigeons) the property of themselves, 
and live in the old hollow elm at the north end of the green. That 
old tree was once a great-headed giant, and stood boldly alone in the 
centre of the green; but time and the winds have robbed 
jt of its branches, and what remains of it has been pre- 
served by the piety of the good doctor of the village, who has fenced it 
round with turf, marigolds, stocks, and sunflowers, which even the 
three grey geese respect and spare. We have passed the post-office : 
I question if St. Martin’s-le-Grand can hold its head higher in a 
proper way, or show more busines» and bustle. Paused to say a word 
o our excellent friend the shoemaker, lose lapstone “ makes music 
all day long” We have taken a peep at the rectory, lying back snug 
among its plashed hedges and trellised walks, and now stand at the 
doctor’s wicket. You need not do so if you are sick, weary, or sad; 
the door is always open for such to enter, and find relief and solace, 
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and those bright sweet faces clustered at the window are lighted ap by 
hearts both warm and good. God bless bright faces ! 

You can’t be dull at the north end of the village, for the kennel 
of the P——— hounds is here, and 

Dido and Bendigo, 
Merry Lass and ‘Towler, 

keep up an almost continual chorus from their tunefal throats, occa- 
sionally varied by the rating of Mr. Bowker, the huntsman. A few 
steps further and we come to the barbican (or turnpike-gate) and its 
faithful guardians, the gatekeeper and his missus; and, having bid 
them “God-den,” let us return to the cottage at the south 
end. It has, as you may see, a hedge-row of roses running along 
the side, with a background of yew, thick and tall enough to have a 
bower cut in the midst of it. Here is another hedge of honeysuckle 
and roses mingled together with a dwarf jessamine-tree alm 
white as a twelfthcake with blossoms. This little cottage has the 
impudence to call itself “furnished,” and lets itself out during the 
warm months of the year. It is made up inside of all sorts of odd nooks 
and corners, and filled with equally odd waifs and strays of furniture. 
The drawing-room is about as large as an omnibus, and the dining- 
hall had been once upon a time a kitchen until it choked up its 
ingle with bricks, and sported a register-stove. Ah! I have 
spent many a pleasant hourin that same ingle, chatting with one I 
love very dearly—my sister Judith. Her husband died some five 
years ago. He had been a curate, and left her with little more 
than an annuity of £100, which she inherited from my father, 
and had taken up her abode at Z. the year after his death, her 
only companion being her daughter Fanny. Fanny was about thirteen 
when this great loss came upon them; and, although her mother 
struggled bravely to master her grief, there was enough of sorrow 
always about their daily life to subdue the spirits of Fanny, and make 
her pensive and sensitive. The inhabitants of Z. are, peculiarly, a 
kind, neighbourly people, and sought, as is their wont, by a 
thousand small courtesies, to gain the acquaintance, if not the con- 
fidence, of my sister and her daughter; but, although their friendly 
offices were not rejected, they w ‘re received with so much reserve 
that even the good folk of Z. gave up the attempt in despair. 
Fanny was a gentle, affectionate creature, so much so that 
I looked with some apprehension to her future life, know- 
ing as I did that it was necessary for her to go out 
into the world and earn her bread. Arrangements had been made 
already to place her in’a milliner’s establishment at the west end of 
London, and she was only detained by her mother as a companion 
during the first months of her widowhood. At length the time 
arrived for her departure, and, with her little box of clothes and a 
pet linnet in a cage, we—for I was to be her guardian on the 
journey—took our places in a second-class carriage for London. 
When the train arrived at Z. I had observed a young man of 
some one or two and twenty gazing listlessly out of the window 
of an adjoining carriage—why he should have attracted my 
attention I know not, but he had done so sufficiently to make me re- 
cognise him when, on the train stopping at the next station, he 
entered the compartment in which Fanny and I were seated. 
For a moment I felt something like displeasure at what I thought an 
intrusion ; but, as he appeared to take no notice of either of us, I soon 
got the better of my annoyance, and proceeded to read a book I had 
with me. Fanny did the same, but whenever I ooked up from the 
page I was reading I found the young man looking fixedly at Fanny. 
I was half inclined to remonstrate, but as she appeared unconscious 
of his impertinence, and as our journey was a short one, I contented 
myself by throwing all the uncle I could into my face, and looking him 
down. 

Three years passed away, and Fanny had, by the aid of some 
friends of her father, commenced business in the smallest way upon 
her own account. A little shop in one of the little streets running 
out of Mayfair had the plainest and neatest of muslin curtains 
drawn across the window, inside of which was exhibited a very neatly- 
written label, “Ladies’ own materials made up.” At the back of 
the shop was avery small parlour, looking out into a neighbouring 
garden (for it was not sufficiently well off to have one of its own), 
and there used Fanny to sit at work listening to her mother reading, 
or to the cheerful song of her favourite little linnet. 

Fanny was getting on famously through the patronage of a kind 
lady in —— street, Mayfair, and who had recommended her, amongst 
other employers, to the notice of Mrs. Colonel Graytown. Mrs. Gray- 
town was a widow when she married the Colonel, who proved 
a brutal and debauched fellow, and treated her with great indignity, 
because she refused to sacrifice her private fortune to satisfy his 
disreputable waste. 

Matters were in this state when a change was observed by me and 
my sister to take placein Fanny. She either was physically ill or she 
had some secret that was preying upon her mind. I thought she was 
consumptive. Her mother thought she was in love, and her mother 
was right. But who was the object? That was the question. She 
never visited anywhere, never received any one at home ? Whenever 
I joked her about a sweetheart she turned red, and sometimes became 
angry. When her mother hinted at the same thing her eyes would 
fill with tears (though she thought we did not see them), and then 
she would laugh aloud; but there was no mirth in the sound: it was 
a hollow counterfeit. 

I will never tell—no, though the Lord Chancellor should consider it 
contempt of the High Court of Chancery, and send me to the Queen’s 
Bench—I never will tell how we found out her secret. Perhaps I 
discovered it ; perhaps it was her mother. It only coneerns you to 
know what it was. Listen. Judith’s brother-in-law was much older 
than her late husband, and living, as she did, at the West-end, and 
the brother-in-law at Islington, they never would have seen each other 
had my sister stood upon ceremony, and waited for him to call upon 
her. Mr. Joslin—that was his name—had been very kind to Judith, 
and it was he who had been the cause of Fanny setting up for herself. 
So twice a month Judith paid the old man a visit, and it was upon 
one of the days set apart for this purpose that we found out the truth, 

It was the 22nd of last December that Fanny was sitting alone in 
her little back parlour, a widow’s cap (Mrs. Colonel Graytown’s, by- 
the-by) lying before her on the table, partly “made up”—her 
needle and fingers were idle, and her linnet chirped and 
chirped in vain to attract the attention of its mistress. No; Fanny 
was in dream-land. She was not happy either, for she moved her 
head up and down and pressed her lips together, and then raised her 
eyes to heaven as though she prayed for strength to resist some evil. 
A sharp tap upon the shop window made her start up. In a moment 
she was at the door. In another moment she returned to the little 
room, followed by a young man—a gentleman evidently by his dress 
and manners. It was the same who had intruded himself into the 
railway-carriage when we left Z.! Had they been acquainted so 
long? Had they met clandestinely for three years? I was not 
wrong when I feared for her future. Their greeting was that of lovers. 
No one could mistake it; but in a few minutes Fanny burst into 





tears ,as though she could find no other utterance for her thoughts, 





It was December, as I have said, and the snow lay upon the roofs of 
the houses and on the tops of the walls and outbuildings. Yet Fanny 
threw up the window, as though oppressed by the heat of the little 
room. At length she spoke. 

“ Henry Moore, what is the meaning of this letter?” and she took 
from her bosom a folded sheet of paper. 

“Can you misunderstand it?” answered the young man. “Can 
you not believe what I have told you there—that I love you more than 
life ? that without you I have neither hope nor desire ?” 

“And yet you ask me to deceive my mother—my poor, trusting 
mother?” said Fanny, her tears almost choking her. 

“ But for a while—a very little while,” urged her lover. “ When she 
knows how mueh I love you—how impossible it is for me to openly 
avow it—she will forgive us both.” 

“ Why impossible to avow it?” asked Fanny. 

“ Because to do so would ruin me with my uncle. In a few years, 
with a strong will and the opportunities offered me by my position, I 
shall be able to defy the opinions and the dictation of friends. Ah, 
Fanny,” he continued, “ did you love me as I love you—believe in me ag 
I do in you—you would not at this moment kill me with hesitation.” 

Poor Fanny! She buried her face in her hands and wept aloud. 

“T have not told you all,” said Henry. “Can you bear to hear what 
you must know in a day or two?” Fanny looked at him affrighted. 

“In a week, Fanny, I leave England for some years.” 

“ Oh, Henry!” and the poor girl trembled from head to foot. 

“ Yes, for years, Fanny ; my uncle has decided upon my future. I am 
to represent his house of business in Hamburg. Am I to go alone? ” 

Her answer was not made in words. She pressed Henry’s hand to 
her lips, whilst he spoke more and mere passionately of his love for 
her, and of the bright future in store for both. 

The linnet was still unheeded ; the constant companion of her toil 
and leisure was quite unregarded, The door of the cage, too, was un- 
fastened. 

As yet Fanny had made no promise. There was silence for a few 
minutes, broken at last by Fanny. 

“Henry!” she paused and blushed deeply ; “ Henry, do you forget 
you have told me nothing of your family? We have always spoken of 
other things, never of your family.” 

“My family !;’ replied Henry. “A foolish, fond mother ; a brutal 
stepfather, who treated me like a slave, though that is ended; a sordid 
uncle, who believes in nothing but the balance at his banker’s—those 
are my family. Why should I speak of them? Once away from 
England; and you shall know all.” 

The linnet flew to the window-sill, paused there for a moment, and 
then was gone! Still it was unheeded. 

Before Judith returned, her time being usually five o’clock, the 
lovers parted, and Fanny, returning to her little parlour, closed the 
window, and for the first time observed the absence of her linnet, 
She could hardly believe it had deserted her. When she had convinced 
herself that it had flown, she felt, oppressed as she was with a conscious» 
ness of having done wrong, as though its flight was an omen of evil. 

How gladly she sought her room when the hour for rest arrived ! 
She read and reread Henry’s letter, and each time a terrible fear pos- 
sessed her, each time stronger than the other. This one passage was 
the cause: “If you will trust yourself to my honour nothing shal] 
divide us.” What could divide them if she were his wife? “Trust 
to his honour!” Honour! He would have sworn at God’s altar 
never to desert her. She read it no more, but, putting out the light, 
threw herself upon the bed dressed as she was. O what a night she 
passed! now believing him guilty of the basest treachery, then re- 
proaching herself for mistrusting one so loving, so constant, as he 
had been. Speculating upon what her life would be, did he abandon 
her for her suspicion? Did she send him away with scorn for his per- 
fidy ? I wasright to fear fer the future ofsuch a loving, gentle nature, 

The morrow came at last. She was up before it was light, and set 
to work to complete her task for Mrs. Graytown. Her desire to keep 
faith with her new patroness was a good excuse for rapid work and 
silence. When it was finished she put on her bonnet and cloak 
scarcely speaking a word all the time, and went out into the street, 
More snow had fallen during the day; and the streets, little tra 
versedin her neighbourhood, were ankle deep. Fanny was uncon- 
cious or indifferent to the state of the pavement, and, as the street in 
which Mrs. Graytown lived was at the back of Fanny’s home, a few 
minutes brought her to the door. She paused before she knocked, her 
mind still occupied with the same thoughts that had perplexed her 
during the night. She had almost resolved to brave anything rather 
than the loss of him who sought to deceive her, when, casting her 
eyes down upon the ground, she saw her truant linnet. 

The bird evidently recognised her, and allowed her to catch it 
readily. Fanny wrapped her handkerchief round the wings of the 
linnet and placed it in her bosem. The action carried her thoughts 
back to her mother and the little room, and a hundred memories of 
maternallove. The battle was over! 

The victory was with her ! 

Fanny was shown into the dressing-room of Mrs. Graytown, who 
always treated her with great kindness, and now perceived that 
Fanny was ill and distressed. 

“Why, child, what is the matter with you? Your hands are as 
cold as ice, and your lips perfectly colourless,” said that kind lady. 
And as she spoke Fanny’s eye fell upon a miniature-case which lay 
open upon the table. 

Could she be deceived? Did her imagination conjure up his 
features, look at what she might ? 

‘A miniature of my son,”’ said Mrs, Graytown ; “ my son by my first 
marriage—Henry Moore. Poor boy, he leaves England for Hamburg 
to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow!” repeated Fanny, in a voice scarcely audible. At 
that moment Henry Moore entered the room, and Fanny, swooning 
sank down at the feet of his mother. 

Fanny had passed three days in the delirium of fever. She was in 
the house of Mrs. Graytown, in her bed, watched by her and her own 
mother. The linnet, in a cage, was placed on a table near the win 
dow, and Fanny’s return to semi-consciousness was a confused 
recognition of the bird, which seemed to her like the Holy Dove in 
the painted window of the church at Z., and she murmured 
faintly the name of her favourite. 

The watchers looked at each other, and a smile of thankfulness 
stole over their faces, and a silent prayer passed upwards from their lips. 

Why linger in the telling of my simple story? The scenes which 
had occurred had recalled to Mrs. Graytown the remembrance of her 
own early love for another Henry Moore, when she, too, had suffered 
that sickness of the heart which springs from deferred hope and 
thwarted affection. Mrs. Graytown, too, had been chastened in the 
school of sorrow, and had leamed by bitter contrast to know how 
much the happiness of wedded life is due to love, how little 
to position. Our family was on an equality with her own; 
her father had been a banker—our father a banker's clerk, and 
Fanny’s father a curate; therefore on that score there could not be 
a mésalliance, and, as though to add a spice of romauce to our 
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little story, Henry’s City uncle, Mr. Golder, proved to have 
been an old admirer of my sister Judith; so, when Henry confessed 
his penitence and his love, there were no obstacles but those 
which time could remove; and, before he left London for Ham- 
burg, a family council decided that Fanny's twentieth birthday should 
be her wedding-day also. Absence seems to have increased her lover’s 
affection, if one may judge by stray passages from his letters which 
Fanny confides to her mother, who, of course, confides them to me. 

A windfall from my dear old aunt Bosberry to Judith and my. 
self enabled my sister to leave the little shop and allowed me to give 
up my situation in the Bank; and now, on a bright summer’s day, I 
am seated in the music-room (so called from containing a hand-organ 
too asthmatic to play a single tune) in the little cottage at Z., writing 
this veritable history; and—— 

Sister Judith has just been in the room, and so disturbed my spirits 
by a revelation which she has made that I can write no more. Mr. 
Golder, Henry's uncle, has heen pruning his old love: it has sprouted 
again, and he has made Judith an offer of marriage. I don’t profess 
to be a prophet, but I venture to predict that she will accept it—after 
Fanny is married. Marx Lemony. 
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CONNUBIAL EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 


~\ HE name of this asso- 
/ ciation is a delusion 
and a snare. Men of 
mercurial minds, who 
run away with the idea 
of an heiress and an 
N= elopement, will be mis- 
led. Gentle eyes must 
look upon it with cau- 
= tion, and beware that 
== they are not dazzled— 
== as too frequently hap- 
= pens—by a title. 

It was under circum- 

stances of great mys- 
tery that we became 
acquainted with its 
real character. One foggy evening, last No- 
vember, a very pale man, with black gloves 
and gaiters, waited upon us in our private 
residence and capacity, and, having softly 
inquired if our “ good lady” was at home, on 
our assuring him that she was not, he pro- 
ceeded to unbosom himself. 
“Taking from his pocket an Australian newspaper, he directed our 
attention to one or two passages which threw considerable light upon 
his mission. From these it appeared that the colonists were groaning 
for want of administrative reform in their home department. Their 
“house affairs” the Desdemonas of Tasmania did not “with haste 
dispatch.” Servants were, in fact, of little service, and menials de- 
meaned themselves shamefully. A large number, of Hibernian origin, 
would neither mind their p’s nor q’s, nor pay any attention to their 
hose; while, as to the cognate mystery of darning, they were deficient 
in to-to. Many confounded—as is sometimes done in this favoured 
land—ironing with mangling; and the views of the majority ia 
reference to clear-starching were singularly obscure. Ladies com- 
plained that their muslins had lost their cultivated delicacy, and, by 
inperfect boiling, had become like wild Indians—copper-coloured. 
Master’s boots reflected nothing but discredit on those who sometimes 
boasted of their polished—understandings. Hemming seemed to be 
alost art. Pocket-handkerchiefs and sucli like articles were all anony- 
mous. Pillow-cases were dreadfully illiterate. Robust maidens— 
descendants of the Cymri—who seemed bold enough to wield a 
harpoon instead of a needle, were nervous in tackling letters of mark. 
Many had an attachment to alcohol, and appeared to pride themselves 
on having a spirit above buttons. Beds were never properly made, 
but owed their existence, such as it was, to a process of self-generation. 
Grates were looked upon as trifles, and whipped up rather than 
rubbed; while silver spoons were constantly missing, and were sel- 
dom found untillong after their kindred bones had mingled with the 
dust. Chiffoniers were not suited for the support of decanters, but of 
mustard and cress. Door-plates with good letters of recommendation 
lost their confidence, and seemed to shrink from public gaze, showing 
as little of the brass as possible. The writing on the wall by ex- 
asperated fingers was awful, as also were the occasional inscriptions 
on the wainscot ; chimneys and their ornaments were colourable tenants 
in common. The broom—like the harp that once in Tara’s hall— 
was hung up; while spiders carried on their upholstery business with- 
out molestation, and disgusted all decent people with their hangings. 

Moved by this pathetic scene, and anxious to contribute something 
to the relief of the snfferers, an association had been formed, our mys- 
terious visi‘or informed us, by certain tender-hearted young married 
people, at Peckham-rye—their humane object being to send out a 
commission consisting of the mothers-in-law, now in «a state of 
widowed blessedness. Our exiled brethren, it was fancied, would 
receive them with open arms, and their administrative and financial 
capabilities would find ample scope for employment—power of course 
being reserved to add to their number. 

Having stated his case, and supported it with divers elaborate ar- 
guments, the learned gentleman demanded our opinion of this 
philanthropic scheme. 

The Court now delivered judgment. Looking at what England 
had done for the colonial empire, by her bachelor’s kettle and such like 
picnic conveniences, we felt assured that if Soyer declined the ex- 
pedition she was ready to dispatch another Cook on a voyage round 
the globe Again—was the mother country called upon to establish 
a silver-fork school for her children abroad? She would do it, and 
reward merit with napkins and rose-water. Finally—on the subject 
of house-to-house visitation—we were quite prepared to earry out our 
legal and maternal relations to our colonies, so that the glorious cause 
of domestic economy might be advaneed in regions where sauces had 
never penetrated and salads were unknown, 











CHRIST’S HOSPITAL AND CHRISTMAS _ 


HRIST’S 
HOSPITAL, 
when I wasa 
boy there, now 
thirty years 
since and 
more, was & 
very different 
school from 
the Christ’s 
Hospital of the 
present day. 
It was more 
like the school 
of Coleridge, 
Lamb, and 
Leigh Hunt, 
of the author 
of “ Clarissa” 
and the editor 
of “ Anacreon,” and had some re- 
mains of what it had been when the 
great Stillingfleet and the greater 
Camden were “Blues.” We had not 
then the luxury of milk for breakfast, 
er servants to perform the many 
menial and dirty duties of a ward. 
We were flogged more lustily then 
than the boys are now. We then 
kept saints’ days, and knew the fasts and festivals of the Church 
as accurately as Robert Nelson himself. We did not in those 
days porsess the luxury of corduroys. Our unmentionables were 
then of the thinnest gear, as thin as our thin pottage float- 
ing with marigolds. Our nurses were not then, as now, 
women of fair birth and fairer education. Our “ friendless 
lists” were larger then than now. The Mansion House shil- 
ling of the present day was a sixpence then. We were then told 
harshly to “ go to the stone,” a kind of Star Chamber or piflory, or 
both, of which the “ Blues” of the present day know little or nothing 
We had then a Hall redolent of monastic life and Whittington 
himself; with cloisters in which it was easy to call up friars of orders 
grey, telling their beads, or walking hungzy to, or full fed from, 
chapter or refectory. The ditch in which we played was aditch then, 
speaking visibly of the walls of London, when London was a me- 
diwval Sebastopol or Delhi. We made no pretence then to learn 
French and German (now so properly taught there), but played at 
French and English, and invariably licked the French. Our school 
was then a thoroughfare for butchers from the shambles of New- 
gate Market to Aldersgate-street and Little Britain—and many 
a stubborn fight has a Bluecoat Boy had in those clois- 
ters with a butcher’s boy—yes, and butchers’ men too—who went 
with an unnecessary swagger through the precincts of King Edward's 
Hospital. Frank-hearted and manly Frank D. (dead too soon—he 
was of our ward, No. 4) has fought many a Newgate Wolsey under 
the fifteens, or as you turned into No. 4. A close look-out for 
beadles—and, above all, of the steward—was held with a military 
and a police precision while the fight was on. Frank D. was seldom 
licked. Whoever licked Frank D. was conducted with a kind of 
triumph to the gates of the Hospital, and considered free of the 
cloisters for at least a year, or while—guamdiu—he behaved himself 
properly. 

I have said that our ward was No. 4, and very proud we were of 
our ward. We were not a learned ward; we could not have nurtured 
a Coleridge, a Lamb, or a Leigh Hunt. We did not affect scholar- 
ship. We never produced a “Grecian” in the school. Our highest 
efforts in scholarship ended in a few Deputy Grecians and a host of 
King’s Scholars, of the true maritime and mathematical breed. It 
was our boast that we did not lodge a Grecian. We had no “ study” 
in our ward for avy of the four Muftis or Grecians—for to that 
number were the Grecians limited when we were Blues. We had 
Greeks for war, and the tng of war. We were great, too (I should 
say not to be surpassed), in the manly employment of lashing a top 
round the four cloisters in a dozen lashes at the most, that echoed 
from wall to wall, that must have stirred our three Queens and 
“gentle Mortimer” himself in their graves. There was A—h of 
our ward, who was an adept in that art. When we last visited the 
school in top-time we saw no player to remind us of A—h of dear old 
No. 4. 

But, if we did not produce Grecians, we grounded one or two lads 
(in our time) who have since proved rare and ripe scholars. C., of 
the Bengal Engineers, who has been even to Ladakh, aud who fought 
at Chillianwallah, is the best Sanscrit scholar in India—the best 
versed in Bactrian coins, such as Professor Wilson and Mr. Vaux 
understand here at home—and who is to give us a book before long— 
a work about Alexander the Great and his successors in India, which 
would have gladdened the heart of his old master, Mr. Rice, had he 
happily lived to have rejoiced in the fame of one of his own boys. 

I have said that our pride was of a different kind; and it was our 
boast that the steward of the school, Huggins, with the eagle look, 
and Fuller, the best beadle and gatekeeper of our time, were No. 4 
boys. 






I do not shame to say the Hospital 

Of London was my chiefest fostering-place. 

Nor was our steward ashamed. When the new Hall was publicly 
opened, No. 4 ward marched first into the Hall, old Huggins and 
older Fuller looking smiling on their younger representatives. 
When Fuller and Huggins were in the school, Fuller was monitor 
over Huggins; in their old age Huggins was steward over Fuller. 
Yet they liked each other, and gossiped about ward times with due 
and well-sustained respect. The school was all-in-all to them both, 
It was what Boyer insisted on its being to Coleridge when a boy and 
in tears—it was their father, mother, brother, sister, first cousin, 
second cousin, and all the rest of the relations. 

But the excellency of our ward was not confined to acts that would 
have shone at Figg’s, or Broughton’s, or Tom Cribb's, or Ben Caunt’s. 
We always had some of the very handsomest boys in the school in 
No.4. We made a figure in all the suppings in public. Never did 
human head salute a Lord Mayor or a President with greater grace 
than F. did when, as crug-boy, he passed the chair with his crag 
or bread-basket on his shoulder. We were generally first with our 
candle-boys, always the smallest in the ward, and gracefully did the 
fours bow when Curtis was Mayor with their long, well-ornamented 
sixes to the father of the City. 
on Easter Monday, at the Royal Exchange, among the piemen, and 


bold and erect before the City Marshals and Birch’s buns on Easter 


We shone “cashy ’’ and conspicuous | 





| 
| 
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Tuesday. We did not care to be seen on speech days, as the 
Grecians were never, as we have said, of our un-Arcadian ward. But 
we were great at the Peerless Pool, producing first-rate summer- 
setters, floaters, divers, swimmers, and boys that would spend a whole 
holiday in the water. Somehow, too, we were great favourites at the 
Tower with the Beefeaters, and Martin the bear, and the pelicans, 
feeding the hungry animals when we were, not unoften, hungrier 
than the animals themselves. 

It was our boast to produce a boy who (in our time) was expelled 
the school—expelled, not for any mean or unmanly act—of that he 
was by nature (for we knew him well) immeasurably above—but for 
playing with gunpowder when in bed, burning his clothes with 
sulphur and lucifer-matches, firing pistols in the cloisters in the 
night to the infinite alarm of Mrs. Green, the matron, for being out 
after bedtime, for never uttering a sigh or syllable when flogged (he 
could have spat his tongue out sooner), for framing and setting fire to 
a Guy Fawkes, for cutting up his school dress into town clothes, for 
running away and living on a shilling and hips and haws in Enfield 
Chase, and for other misdemeanours out of school hours (he was a 
clever lad in school), that brought him under the eagle eye 
of the steward and his myrmidons—the beadles and gateboys. 
His name was W—ll: he was made to lead a forlorn hope— 
“to do or die”—to attack the Little or the Great Redan, 
to carry an Indian stockade, to fire a mine, to be a Gillespie 
or a Windham, His was a cool, determined head, with a fine 
and, for those he liked, an affectionate heart. His detection 
was remarkable. He had left, after three days and nights of hunger, 
Enfield Forest and Enfield Chase for a baker's shop at Chigwell. 
His dress and appearance (he had made his clothing himself at night 
when other boys were asleep) attracted at Chigwell the attention 
of a tailor who had once been a Blue. W——ll had left one portion 
of his coat—the wings or indications of epaulets on each shoulder— 
untouched, The tailor, as he recognised the hospital-make, courted 
and fed the boy, and betrayed him (perhaps not unkindly) to the 
steward of the school. A beadle went at once to Chigwell, and brought 
the truant by the Chigwell coach to London. But W——ll was not so 
easily secured: at Aldgate he made a leap from the coach, and escaped, 
but only for another day. He was again captured, flogged publicly 
before the whole of the boys in the great hall, and then, dressed in a 
prison dress, led to the gates, and expelled the school. Whither this 
fine, fiery soul (made for great occasions) went I know not, though I 
have often inquired. Did he perish in the heart-rending retreat of 
the Affghan war? Did he die with Denney before Jellalabad? Was 
he slain by the Sikhs (like a second Shaw, after killing Ais share) at 
Sobraon, Aliwal, or Moodkee ? Was he killed at Chillianwallah ? or 
at the Alma? or Balaclava ? or at nkerman ? or in the Little or Great 
Redan? or was he carried off by some less violent means, dying in 
an hospital with a Miss Nightingale to close his once flashing and 
expressive eyes ? 

I had a book when a schoolboy which delighted W——ll, and 
which, had it been mine, I should have been delighted to have given 
him. It was a popular account of the sieges in Spain during what 
is called the Peninsular War. Never was human being more won over 
by a book than W——Il was by this. His means (even less than mine) 
were small, and did not allow him to buy the book; but he bought 
writing-paper, and paid boys for copying out the principal sieges 
with bread and cheese and butter, of which he had robbed an ex- 
cellent stomach, for the pleasure of possessing heroic deeds in the 
very words of the book he loved. Many a narrow meal was lessened 
by this thirst for a favourite book ; and, when he was expelled, the 
MS. copy, thus paid for, was in the pocket of his prison dress. 

We had a wag in our ward who was guilty of a joke, and something 
more, on a grave occasion, that would have certainly secured him a 
good flogging had his judge been any other person than old Mr. 
Reynolds, then the head writing-master of the school. It was then 
the custom, and may be so still, for one of the masters of St. Paul's 
School to examine, yearly or half-yearly, the boys in the writing 
school in arithmetic. A No, 4 was examined by old R. of St. 
Paul’s, first in his Multiplication Table, as a beginning of his trial. 
Now, it so happened that R. was thick and also quick of utterance, 
Questions were put and answered correctly—some with a smile at the 
manner of putting them, others without. But the smile and some. 
thing more were irresistible when the boy (now a grave merchant, 
with a seat at the board of more than one well-to-do office) was met 
with “Siccum sic” (or Six times six), which the boy so little con- 
strued into an arithmetical question that he rushed forward with the 
question, “ Shall I fetch a basin, sir?” There was a titter through 
the room, and L. was led away in disgrace. Flogged most as- 
suredly he would have been, had his judge been other than old Mr, 
Reynolds, the father of John Hamilton Reynolds (a fellow of infinite 
wit), aud the father-in-law of Tom Hood. Reynolds dismissed him 
with a smile and a pinch of the ear—* Bad boy, bad boy!’ “ Jolly old 








Spungey” was L.’s under-voiced rejoinder, which to those who 
remember kind-hearted, racy Reynolds (as thousands must do) will 
need no explanation. 

We had our troubles, too, in my time, in No. 4, in the shape of 


monitors or head boys, who were petty tyrants, or, as they were called 
in the language of Christ’s, “cuds.” ‘These, I observed, were either 
very big brutal boys, who delighted in cruelty—Bainbrilges in their 
way—fit to farm the Fleet Prison when the Fleet was farmed—lads 
who took derision and discipline into their own hands; or lads of a 
feebler constitution, who carried out the letter of their instructions, and 
delighted constantly in sending boys “to the stone,” and in their 
own way telling and colouring cases of complaint to the steward, by 
whom they were decided; and who, though naturally a kind-hearted 
man, and a shrewd-seeing one, was anxious to support the discipline 
of the school, even, if necessary, ina Spartan way. ‘Lhe bigger “ cuds” 
felt unalloyed delight in forcing supposed refractory boys to eat candles 
and yellow soap covered with the thinnest concealmentof moist sugar— 
for lump was a luxury unknown in our school. ‘The lesser “ cuds’”’ 
delighted in stopping the next leave of a boy whom they could dis- 
cover had made any particular arrangement for some little enjoyment 
on that day. The larger “cuds” took pleasure in flanking the boys 
with their leather girdles, bottling their noses till they nearly bled, 
with other cruelties into which invention was carried with a 
marvellous degree of subtlety and refinement. The sinaller “ 
delighted in a like manner in turning little boys, in the snows of 


cuds ” 


January, not only away from the ward fire (there was only one), but 
out of the ward into the open cloisters, not for an hour, but fora 
whole afternoon, and of summonivg boys from their warm beds (wade 
warm ouly by their yellows aud blues) to carry the rugs of their beds 
to the monitors’ beds; in fact, to my recollection, the bigger ‘ is” 
were preferable to the “lesser” ones. One could endure a licking 


or a bottiing better than the Grey Friars Cloisters, with the 


mometer at a North Pole height, or a bed without a covering for seven 
or eight hours in the depth of an English winter. 
Yet we had some fine-hearted monitors in my time in No. 4—lads 


who were liked not only in the ward bat by the school generally. Tea 
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as a meal, was unknown; teawas at Christ’s on sufferance. 
the Grecians drank, and what the monitors drank, was paid for 
out of their own too often slender resources. The tea-shines of the 
monitors, when George IV. was King, were real tea-parties. Tea was 
tea then, though birch-broomed from B——r’s or E——n’s. We care 
not for tea now, now that we can get it of the best quality, and with- 
out feeling the cost, from Antrobus or Twining. But in our school- 
days we loved tea and piles of buttered toast; or tea with a boiled 
loaf—~no common dish, and not to be despised by Sir Epicure himself. 
At times even the little lnxaries of tea and toast were denied us by 
the poverty of our pockets. Then it was that popular monitors were 
tested out of their own wards, in which they reigned supreme. When 
M. and N. were monitors this cry was not unfrequently heard from 
ward to ward, up the fifteens over to No. 1, and then, if necessary, 
to distant No. 6:—“ Our ward monitors’ compliments to your ward 
monitors, and our ward monitors will be obliged to your ward 
monitors if your ward monitors will lend our ward monitors a little 
ea or sugar.” J——n, who was the cleverest monitor-boy of our 
time, would deliver this with a voice that would extract, where it 
existed, half-a-cupful of tea, or half a pound of sugar, fromthe most 
careful of monitors. We were liberal, too, in our ward, and Fésponded, 
when we had it, to like calls for milk, butter, and even bread. What 
delicious repasts were those impromptued out of gifts from different 
and distant wards! We remember a glorious tea got up by J——n 
for his monitors and masters, in which everything was gift obtained 
by his carrying our ward monitors’ compliments to the different 
jnonitors in the different wards of dear old Christ’s. 

And here I may perhaps be pardoned for a little digression about 
men dear to those who were educated in the hospital of the boy- 
King. 1 knew Charles Lamb—have shaken hands with him many 
times ; been hailed by him as a brother Deputy Grecian; and received 
words of encouragement from him which still fondly linger in the 
innermost recesses of my memory. I knew several of his friends 
mentioned in his two delightful papers about our school. I remember 
old Dr. Trollope, the head master; and fine frank-hearted Franklin ; 
and B. F.—or Barron Field. I was intimate with B. F. He had been 
Judge in New South Wales; and was, moreover, the first person who 
published a volume of poems in that now flourishing colony. The 
motto to his volume was remarkable :— 

I first adventure ; follow me who list ; 
And be the second Austral harmonist. 


Written in imitation of Bishop Hall. To this, in the second publi- 
cation of the colony, was a motto, by way of reply :— 


I, the second, take the Field ; 
The next may something better yield. 


This was by a private soldier; and was not altogether liked by good, 
kind-hearted B. F. 

I remember, when at Christ’s, receiving an invitation to breakfast, 
which, from the delight it gave me, has never been equalled, nor will 
it. I felt not the like when I was taken to breakfast with Walter 
Scott, or invited first to breakfast with Samuel Rogers. This was an 
invitation I received to breakfast on Sunday morning with D. L., the 
handsome Grecian, whose study was in ward 3, L. was the friend 
of Basil and Mrs. Montagu; and, as a Grecian, had conversed at 
Basil's with Coleridge, the great Grecian of Christ’s. My father had 
met him at Montagu’s, and L. undertook, and kept his word, 
to be kind to little C. in Nurse Nichol’s ward. What a good break- 
fast !—and yet we remember nothing there. What glorious conversa- 
tion !—and yet I do not remember what was said. With what pride 
and fear did I ascend the steps that led to his little study ! with what 
pride did I descend! and with what envy was I looked upon by other 
boys! “C.is a friend of L.; he is all right, lucky rascal!” was 
a remark that reached my ears more than once. 

There were two periods in each boy’s life in the school of that 
goodly and Royal child,” King Edward VI., which every man of any 
standing there will recollect with peculiar pleasure—the approach of 
August and the arrival of Christmas-day, August was the holiday 
month of the school ; and those boys whose parents or friends could 
take them beyond the environs of London were allowed to do so. 
What expectations did August raise! What chalkings on the walls of 
the near approach of the month dedicated to holidays! We remember 
a large, well-printed inscription on a wall near the treasurer’s house 
(shame to say), “Only one hundred and twenty days to August.” 
How those one hundred and twenty days must have hung on the 
hands and mind of the expectant schoolboy ! What visions he must 
have had (we knew him well) of his Yorkshire home and his Yorkshire 
trout-streams ! He was a Mathematical boy; and, by years and fudg. 
ng, had become, in the last year of his residence, a King’s boy. He 
was often caned; but he was none of Lamb’s ululantes; for it was 
the pride of the King’s boys never to allow that they were caned, as 
it was the delight of the rest of the school to detect (as they ocea- 
sionally did) the dark-blooded marks produced on palms and 
thumbs by the wax-ended canes of the Mathematical master. As 
August neared—when August was within fifty days—then it was his 
delight, as it was that of hundreds more, to turn over the days by 
turning over the boy whose bed was marked with the number of 
the days that August was distant by the Almanack. No. 60 had no 
rest when August was only fifty days off, and so each boy was served 
(and not unwillingly) till August was only three days off, and then the 
turning over was indiscriminate, and at times, with kind-hearted 
monitors, universal. 

But the approach of Christmas! Who has forgotten those nights | 
when the boys with the best and the gruffest voices were permitted 
to sit up and sing Christmas carols round the ward fire? How we 
have tuned our throats on these occasions! We were not musical— 
but we could be gruff. We were envied for our gruffness. Glen, the 
school music-master, could make neither choir nor chorus of our 
voices. We were delighted; but Glen was angry. He wished to 
serve us; and at last did a real kindness to us by attaching us to his 
staff as organ or bellows boy. This staff appointment (as it at times 
extended to the church) saved us from the long kneeling through the 
Litany and the prayers of the house. 

When I was at Christ’s there were about seven hundred boys in 
the school; of these, one hundred at least were on the “ friendless 
list ’—boys without parents or friends, who never passed without the 
Hospital precinct unless invited by the parents or friends of other 





boys. To these Christmas brought no turkeys from Norfolk or plam- 
puddings from Wilts or Somerset. The six hundred had friends, and | 
well they plied them, and well were they responded to when Christmas 


came. The boys, too, saved their money up to smuggle wine 


(unpermitted xeres or port of a good vintage) within the Hospital. 
The scene on Christmas-eve would supply a fitting subject for the 
painter's pencil. The point of time should be about five in the evening, 
when was seen a streaming in of boys returning heavily laden, and ac- 
companied by their friends, old and young, laden like themselves, 
groaning with good things, sueh as Snyders knew (uo one better) how to 
group and paint. The point of view should be in the narrow passage | 





the Hospital, with Sir Christopher Wren’s church, Christ Church, on 
theright. There should not be toomuch hght. Snow should be on the 
ground, and it should be snowing. We would have Hospital beadles 
employed in trying to stop the admission of strong drinks, and the 
elusive care of boys and friends te escape detection. We would have (in 
the middle ground, perhaps)—what we have often seen—mail-coach 
men and guards (with whom Bluecoat boys were always favourites) 
lugging from Lad-lane, andthe Bull and Mouth, and the Saracen’s 
Head, and the Belle Sauvage, hampers of good things for boys, and 
with boys whose fathers knew and feed both coachmen and guards. 
We would have a whole Birnam Wood of holly and mistletoe, 
fresh from Leadenhall and Fleet Markets, moving Macbeth-like 
along under Wren’s gateway into the Grey Friars Cloister. 
We would have butchers’ boys, with trays heavily burdened, 
carrying some of the riches of the neighbouring New- 
gate Market into King Edward’s School. We would make our 
picture rife with those accessories which painters love, and which 
would indicate that to-morrow, Christmas-day, will be kept in 
Christ’s Hospital with something of everything appropriate to the 
day, and tending to hospitality and lovingkindness. For we kept 
Christmas-day at Christ’s when we were young as our hereditary 
Governors did—the Lord Mayor and Aldermen—Aldermanically, and, 
better still, as Christmas was kept in the days of our foundation— 
Tudor times, Prerer CuNNINGHAM, 








“CHRISTMAS REFLECTIONS.” 
(See Illustration by Samuel Read, on page 632.) 
From my lord and lady’s casement 
To the buttery in the basement 
Comes forth a stream of light, 
And steals downwards to the river 
That the cold wind maketh quiver 
This pleasant Christmas night. 


In the garden and the meadow 

There is many a watching shadow, 
Each like some kindly sprite 

That hath come from where it dwelleth 

(Where the shadows hide who telleth ?) 
To look upo: ... light. 


In the Hall, where shouts of laughter 

Shake each old emblazon'd rafter, 
Are shadows, too, this night! 

And the spectral forms and faces, 

In hose, doublet, points, ruffs, laces, 
Are cunningly bedight. 


In that chamber whence, light-hearted, 
Two fair maidens have departed— 
They spoke of love to-night— 
On the bed a shadow’s lying 
Like a lonely young girl dying, 
She seems heart-broken quite ! 


In yon room, whose sombre lining 

Scarce a score of tapers shining 
Can bring out into light, 

A gambler’s shade is gazing 

On the Yule-log gaily blazing, 
Upsending sparkles bright. 


As the cards are dealt and shuffled, 
Each young gamester is unruffled 
To win or lose to-night. 
Yet the shade would go—bnt lingers, 
Holding up its filmy fingers, 
As though to hide the sight. 


Shades of buxom maids and children, 
Shades of all things past—bewildering 
My vision! So I light 
This sputtering waxen taper, 
And these slip-shod lines to paper 
Commit this Christmas night. 
Marx Lemon. 


—— SL 


THE KING OF THE BEAN; 
OR, TWELFTH-NIGHT IN NORMANDY. 
Oy the day of the Epiphany in Normandy a pleasant custom prevails 
which we think not unworthy of imitation in Merry England, for, 
spite of our losses and crosses, there is still mirth to be found 
in our “ tight little Island.” In Normandy, on Twelth-night, after 
the family dinner, the cake is brought in, carefully covered with a 
table napkin. The cake has been previously cut in equal pieces, 
one of which contains a bean. The youngest member of the family 
is the one who draws the shares. The first share is called “the 
good God’s share” (“La part du bon Dieu”), and is given to the 
poor, who go on that night from door to door to receive the 
donations of the generous. The second share is called “La part 
de l’absent,” and is put aside in some cupboard; and there is great 
interest taken amongst the old country folks about that piece of 
cake, which is considered as a sort of barometer of the health of the 
absent member of the family, The old mother looks at it from thme 
to time, and, according to the state of preservation of the cake, 
knows whether the person is in good or bad health. If the cake 
is a little mildewed it is thought to be a bad sign, although it 
may proceeed from the cupboard being damp: but they do not 
consider so deeply. The other shares are drawn just as the little boy 
or girl chooses. He is asked every time before he brings the piece 





out, “Phebe Domini, pour qui?” and the reply is, “For uncle 
John or aunt Jeannette,” as the case may be. The happy one who 
gets the bean is named King or Queen for the night, and, every 
time he or she drinks, deafening shouts announce the operation. | 
Generally the King takes good care to make them shout as often as | 
he can, and so makes the evening pass merrily, 


CONUNDRUMS, 


1—An Avrnonisep Conuysprum.—When is an author most | 
like a puppy ? | 

2.—Wuar view would tobacco take of the smoking controversy ? | 

3.—W nat wine does the architecture of St. Paul's most resemble ? 

4.—WueEn does a ghost appear most animated ? 

5.—Wuart bird is most in request at a Lord Mayor’s dinner ? 

6.—Wuart part of an organ is most like a dandy ? 

— celebrated piece of music does a finger-post remind 
you of ? 

8.—WueEwn was Diogenes like a knight in armour? 

9.—ConunpruMs TO PLEasE THE Pi¢s.—What conveyance would 
a sow use to take out her family for an airing? 





10,—W war pig is allowéd to approach nearest to the Sovereign ? 
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FORFEITS. 


HRISTMAS is not the 
only time of the year 
that we play at for- 
feits. Life, you may 
say, is a constant suc- 
cession of forfeits. It 
is the negligent, idle, 
stupid, careless por- 
tion of mankind that 
has generally to pay 
the most for these for- 
feits, which, we need 
not say, is to them a 
losing rather than a 
winning game. 

We will first dip our 
hand into the stores 
of our recollection, and 
try to bring up a few 
bright examples. For instance— 

If you come in late for dinner, and 
it is all gone, and you find that you 
are compelled to go without any, that 
is already a Forfeit. 

If you do anything to offend your 
wife, or neglect taking her to see the 
opera, or forget to make arrangements 
that she and “the dear children” 
shall have their autumnal run out of 
town, the chances are that you lose her good esteem; and you must 
be a hardened criminal indeed, or corrupted beyond hope of cure 
or remedy by your bachelor friends, if you do not consider that a 
Forfeit. 

If you allow your children to have their own way, and never check 
them, and always let them have an unlimited supply of money, and 
permit them to run riot as they please, never correcting them, never 
pointing out to them the right path, never exercising your parental 
authority, we should say that there would be every promise, accord- 
ing to the strict nature of things, of your losing the obedience and 
respect that a child should pay to its parent; and that is a Forfeit 
the most difficult of all to win back. 

If you take too much wine at dinner (mind, we are saying “‘ if”), 
or, in other words, partake too liberally of “salmon,” or venture on 
a slice more cucumber than in strict pradence is good for you, the 
probabilities are that you will have a headache the next morning, and 
that is a Forfeit, of which, perhaps, the less you say upon that head 
the better. 

If you become irregular in your habits, and take your meals at all 
hours, and stop out late at evening parties, and make a practice of 
eating hot suppers, and walking in thin shoes and getting wet feet, 
and wearing your bonnet on the back of your head so as to catch cold, 
it is not unlikely that in time you will ruin your constitution and 
sacrifice your health—and that, you will admit, isa Forfeit of no 
small magnitude. 

If you neglect paying the premium on your assurance, it is not 
difficult to prophesy that the policy will soon become void, and that 
the sums you have already paid will be necessarily retained by the 
office as the legitimate Forfeit of your carelessness. 

If you take no precautions to have the kitchen chimney swept, it 
is not improbable that with proper perseverance it will catch fire 
(and a kitchen chimney generally takes it into its obstinate head to 
take fire when you have a large party for dinner, such an excitement 
having been known to break out before now on Christmas-day), and 
you will find that when the parish engine and turncock and beadle 
come round, andthe other engines also make their appearance, it 
is a Forfeit for which, however annoying, you have only yourself to 
blame. 

If you go out walking with your country cousin you must not 
grumble if you have to stop every five minutes to look at the shops 
but, on the contrary, you should pay cheerfully the tax that is levied 
on your patience, and look as happy as you can under the Forfeit. 

The above list of Forfeits might be extended to the length of a pro- 
gramme on a Thursday’s night opera. There are Forfeits in every 
grade of life. Some are very expensive, and can only be reclaimed by 
a large outlay or the jndicious offering of a present. Some are dis- 
agreeable, such as having to serve on a jury, which is the Forfeit of 
being a householder. Some carry their own compensation with them ; 
as, for instance, the Income and Property Tax, which is only the just 
Forfeit of wealth: many a poor clerk, or struggling sempstress, far 
from grumbling, would be but too happy to have it in their power to 
pay this Forfeit. Other Forfeits are sanctioned by the force and 
affection of long custom—such as the silver knife and fork, or can- 
vassed goblet with a tablet in the centre for the initial, which relatives 
or intimate acquaintances are in the habit of paying as a Forfeit for 
being godpapa or godmamma. These are time-honoured Forfeits, 
which every one pays with a smile, much in the same spirit that one 
says something sweet and complimentary when a little red chubby 
baby is handed round with wine and cake for general inspection. 
That is a complimentary Forfeit that does one rather good than harm. 
It puts one in good temper for one’s dinner, But the most agreeable 
Forfeit we know is the pair of gloves that one is expected to pay for 
having been kissed in one’s sleep by a lady. 
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got up is the staircase. 
Morro For an Avctionrer.—“ A sale in sight appears.’ 
Tue bankrupt’s ill wind that blows no one any good is a trade 
wind. 
Morro ror a Sus-Epiter.—Aut Scissor, aut nullus. 
Tor-prEsstnG ror Lapirs.—From the time consumed by a young 
lady in “ doing her hair,” it is evident that this is the mane part of 
her dressing. 
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A REAL CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY, 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “HUNTING zIGzaGs,” “GALLOPS AND 
eossips,” &c. 
(See Illustration by John Leech.) 


~ pls ICK RADLEY and I 
first met, on our way 
to the Mudlington Gram- 
mar School—a pair of 
unhappy exiles from the 
comforts of home—at 
the cross roads, where 
the carrier’s cart re- 
lieved the up and down 
north and south coun- 
try mails of ourselves 
and our boxes. Dick 
came from the York- 
shire Wolds—I came 

from South Wales. My father was 

manager of iron and coal works for 

a London company ; and had married 

a second wife, who was not too well 

content to find an impertinent boy of 

thirteen always in her way. Dick’s 
father was a Yorkshire squire, who 
had done the same, and carried off 
an Irish beauty, with an Irish for: 
tune, from several competitors— 
after winning, as gentleman jock, the 
Hunters’ Stakes at Scarborough 
races—a lively lady, with the usual 
high pretensions and expensive 
habits of such colonists on English 
soil. Aftera Continental tour, which was to have lasted a few weeks, 
but which continued several years, the squire returned to England to 
sell an outiying farm, consumed in the Continental campaigns, when 
the lady found young Dick so rough and rade in manners, and truly 

Yorkshire in accent—under the instruction of the curate, the game- 

keeper, the grooms, and the herdsman—that he was packed off at 

short notice to the south to learn English and manners, 

By accident Mudlington was fixed upon for us both, perhaps because 
the name caught our respective fathers’ eyes in a newspaper, where 
one looked for the price of iron and the other for the steeplechases to 
come, and they saw that it wasan ancient foundation and a long way 
off. Distance in'schools seems always to “ lend enchantment to the 
view” of parents. A good schoolin the next parish is never valued. 

Dick was a year or two younger than myself, but a head taller, more 
shy, perhaps, for Radley Manor lay ina solitary district. By the time 
the carrier had hustled his spavined grey mare into a jog trot, after 
staring at each other like two strange dogs in a strange place, I blurted 
out, ‘ Have you got a pony at home ? I’ve got two, a bay and agrey.” 

“A pony! Na. I hate ponies; but I'll tell ye what I gotten, my 
laad. I’ve got a chestnut filly by Blackness out of Blazeaway, that I'll 
rin againe anoything y’eve got for what you like.” Had we been 
French boys we should have flown into each other’s arms; as it was, 
the floodgates were unloosed, and we talked horsy all the rest of the 
way until the tilted cart stopped at Mudlington Grammar School, on 
Mudlington Heath, ten miles from the ancient and decayed borough 
of that name. 

In our time the master was worthy Peter Willowton,(by courtesy 
Doctor Willowton), who, having failed at many things, and re- 
turned from the West Indies—where he had been sent as an overseer, 
but found too tender-hearted for managing the niggers—just when the 
mastership was vacant, was put in by his uncle the senior alder- 
man’s influence. From that time, with the help of an usher, he 
settled down quietly to fly-fishing and experi1::onts on the school farm, 
an aviary, and a yard of fancy fowl. The whole school consisted only 
of about a score boys~a dozen from Mudlington, to take the six 
scholarships reserved for Mudlingtonians, and the rest outcasts, like 
Dick and myself. 

can’t say we ever learned much, except geography incidentally to 
the Doctor’s travels, which he was never tired of retailing. Often has 
his snaving, which he invariably performed after breakfast in sight of 
the whole school, been prolonged to midday, while, with the great globe 
before him, he traced his boat voyage after shipwreck on a coral island, 
and, flourishing his razor-strop, showed how he had led the charge on 
the cannibals who had carried off and devoured the fat doctor’s mate. 

A sufficient knowledge of farming to enter with warm interest into 
the Doctor’s plans for growing Indian corn on the school farm, and 
special talents for tying trout-flies of a kind before unknown in that 
region, compensated in a great degree for the indifference with which 
I, and the disgust with which Dick, regarded the treasures of classic 

earning it was the duty of the Doctor to dispense. 

Dick never could sit still, and proclaimed loudly his disbelief in the 
use of any books beyond “ Border Ballads,” “The Complete Farrier,” 
and “The Stud Book.” 

By judicious suggestions and well-timed ejaculations the firm— 
that is, Dick and myself—managed to escape many well-deserved im- 
positions. As for flogging, that, under Dr. Willowton’s rule, fell quite 
out of use: he had not the heart to handle any rod except a fly-rod. 

It was a strange, wild district. Deer couched in the deep fern; 
adders basked in the bilberries; in the islets of rush-bordered meres 
coots and wild ducks built their nests; when we chased water-rats 
with our terriers, herons flapped their long wings, and lazily rose from 
their feasts on the frogs that made the marshes resound with their 
croakings ; after frost every step disturbed a wisp of snipe; hares, 
famous for their stoutness, lay on the dry sides of the hills; and one 
sandy bank in a deep dell was alive with rabbits. Many a time, on a 
moonlight winter’s morning, when stealing out to visit our snares, 
we started foxes lying in ambush for the chance of a frisky, simple- 
minded, wandering bunny. 

More precious than even hares or fawns in the eyes of Yorkshire 
Dick were certain shaggy long-tailed ponies that ran wild upon the 
moor in little herds of three or four, each headed by a scarecrow old 
mare, the dam of the younger lot. These were the stock of an 
abandoned coal-mine which, after having been vigorously worked by 
an enterprising lord of the manor before our time, had ended in a 
“fault.” So the machinery rusted and rotted, starlings and daws 
built in the shaft-stalk, and the ponies not worth selling had been 
turned loose to live or starve on the heath. Dick’s Yorkshire eyes 
detected under the shaggy coat of several of the colts the produce of 
a sire of pure blood, the result of some accidental mésalliance. 

Our school companions were chiefly the sons of townspeople, who were 
less fond of field etudies, and more fond of tops and ring-taw, than we 
were. Besides, they had homes and holidays: we never went home ! 
My father’s wife thought holidays at home injurious to ny industrious 





habits; while Radley’s father was always riding a race at Bibury or 


Tarporley, or playing éearte or short whist ‘at a London club or 
German spa. So we drew together naturally, and being not only the 
best paying pupils but the keenest sympathisers with the Doctor’s rural 
tastes, did much as we pleased, kept ferrets in our desks, and 
carried dormice and squirrels in our jacket pockets, and had terriers 
and water spaniels on board wages with the gipsy squatters on the 
heath. If there had been degrees awarded for proficiency in our 
favourite pursuits, Dick must have taken a “ double first,” and I think 
I could have aspired to a very respectable “second.” Years after 
our departure, as I learned from my nephew Cuthbert, long after dear 
mild Dr. Willowton had become food for his favourite earthworms, 
when the school had been reformed under a “ scheme from the Master 
in Chancery,” there were traditions extant of our glorious doings— 
traditions of game suppers, which made our degenerate successors’ 
mouths water—the produce of our guns, our dogs, and our snares— 
of a mighty tame badger maintained in the barn by general contri- 
butions, that defied the assaults of all the country-bred tykes— 
of a wild fawn caught and reared in the Doctor’s paddock 
until, grown old, antlered, and impudent, his assault on the red 
cloak of goody Baulmer, the cook, doomed him to venison; 
and of the bittern, winged by a lacky stone, whose dagger-like beak 
gave additional expression to the fox-like figure-head of Lawyer Wills, 
then a boy in buttons, by a peck that nearly extinguished one of his 
too inquisitive eyes. 

One damp September brought, to the Mtonishment of every 
one, the lord of the manor, Sir Mowbray Massington—it was his 
second visit in a quarter of a century’s possession, for he had 
better estates elsewhere. Wherever he went he heard of the per. 
formances of Dr. Willowton’s two pupils, Master Dick and Master 
Taffy, as I was unjustly and irreverently called. According to his 
agent’s report, we had slain deer by wholesale, and corrupted the 
whole neighbourhood of white-headed yokels by our example. The 
talebearers made a mistake. Sir Mowbray was a languid, stag- 
hunting style of man, who had been hunting excitement without suc- 
cess all his life. So long as hefound what he wanted he cared not 
what became of the rest. So he rode over one day to Dr. Willow- 
ton’s to see the sporting ogres in round jackets. He put a stop 
to the Doctor’s apologies by begging a day’s holiday for the school, 
and leave for Dick and myself to dine with him at his shooting-lodge : 
there we made aclean breast, and set him in a roar with our adven- 
tures. He finished the evening by calling up the gamekeeper, and 
giving him orders to let us do what we liked so long as we left the 
deer alone—instructions which the gamekeeper, who made a pretty 
penny by the rabbits, received rather glumly. Dick, in a torrent 
of gratitude at the condescension of a noted Newmarket man, gravely 
informed Sir Mowbray of the valuable ponies running wild on the 
moor. Sir Mowbray made us the happiest schoolboys in Christendom 
by answering, “ You’re a deuced sharp youngster, but I would not 
give a guinea for a regiment of ponies, and if you and your friend can 
manage to catch a pair—my fellow tells me no one can—they are quite 
at your service. I hope you will have good sport with them, for you 
deserve it.” 

So saying, he sent us home in a dog-cart, carrying more claret and 
heavier tips than we had ever fallen in with in our schoolboy lives. 
From that evening many and serious were our consultations with 
our stanch ally, Gipsy Jacob, about the moor ponies; but as long as 
there was a leaf of grass or fern they were in too good condition to be 
caught. But it so happened that when we, two unhappy victims, were 
condemned to pass the ensuing Christmas holidays at school, the winter 
turned out one of the most severe ever known by the oldest poacher. 
The black mere was almost frozen over, and blackbirds and redwings 
were found dead, perched in holly bushes; snow followed frost, and frost 
snow, until not a blade of grass or a twig of heather was to be had 
without digging. The wild deer and ponies were alike almost 
*clammed.” Loud were the complaints of cottagers who found their 
small stores of cows’ hay nightly robbed by deer; even the thatch of 
huts and beehives was in danger. The Doctor went off to spend Christ- 
mas a hundred miles away, and we were left for a fortnight to our own 
resources. These were so multifarious that we really had not time to be 
as miserable as we ought to have been under the circumstances. What 
between skating and sliding, shooting with an ancient ship's musket 
and a pistol borrowed from the Doctor’s museum, laying snares for 
larks and lapwings, hunting hares and rabbits in the snéw with Gipsy 
Jacob's lurcher, and a little bat-fowling at night with a big net, a 
dark lantern, and aide-de-camp village boys, with long sticks as 
beaters, we managed to forget our forgetful relations, and fill up the 
time between meal-time and bed-time very jollily. The Doctor had 
left us the key of the beer-cellar, and that was in our hands a sceptre 
of power. He was a worthy, liberal old soul, and compassionated our 
penance. ‘ 

But in the midst of our hottest enthusiasm—catching, or helping 
fat Dolly to cook, our game—we never lost sight of the ponies. Dick, 
though active on his legs as a greyhound, had learned in two “ halfs ”’ 
at school to appreciate the advantage of riding a pony, or any other 
four-legged animal able to carry him, removed as he was so far from 
the slapping Sir Tatton colts of his native wolds. 

Late one night, after a day’srabbiting, Gipsy Jacob, crept in, with 
his frosted brown face full of mystery, and beckoned us out to the 
barn door, where the thrashers had been at work until dusk. There, 
with the help of the stable lantern, we made out the marks of the 
hoofs of a herd of ponies: they had apparently followed the track of 
the oat-straw that had been carried out for the bailiff’s pigs, a mile 
off. Jacob had come upon them on his way to us with the rabbits, 
and sent them off flying. Dick’s plans were complete in a moment, 
“* We'll get them into the barn,” he cried, “like sparrows under a sieve ! 
They’re half-starved, and I'll be bound they can’t resist oats.”” The next 
evening, having traced out the track over ourfields, through gaps that led 
to the moor, we laid a trail the whole way of locks of hay and shakings of 
oats, increasing in quantity up to where the barn opened for winnowing, 
into the home pastures, then all covered with snow. By the time it 
was pitch dark, and the men had left work and gone downto drink a 
gallon of beer we had ordered them at the Sr rtsman’s Rest, a mile 
off, we were lying buried in straw, with a long cord fastened to one 
open side of the barn door. There we lay for hour after hour shiver- 
ing in the dark, scarcely venturing to sneeze, with impatience and 
cold, and almost sick of the job, when a quick pattering, and then 
slowly crunching sound, sent a warm glow through me. There was 
another long pause, during which we could hear the scraping of 
their feet, and see something dark close to our trap. Presently the 
moon broke froma cloud, the herd were coming on, headed by an old 
grey mare hobbling on three legs, the mother of the lot cautiously 
sniffing and then greedily devouring every bit of our bait. They 
reached the barn within six inches of our trap, where a bare space 
swept clean displayed a tempting heap of oats, thrashed and un- 
thrashed. Fear evidently checked them : a dark colt trotted forward, 
halted, sniffed, started, went on again, halted again, until, hunger 
prevailing over prudence, he cleared the low threshold with a bound, 





and dug his famished nose into a heap of corn: the mob followe 
with a rush, andravenously fed. Dick pinched me—we took’a firm 
hold of the cord, and, throwing ourselves back, pulled the door to 
with a bang. Lord, what a rumpus followed! how the little demons 
kicked and pranced and whinnied! We remained quiet, and soon 
they set to munching again. So we rose and turned the light of our 
bat-fowling lantern on them, while we sent Jacob down to make 
the door fast. The frightened brutes huddled into a corner, with the 
poor old mare outside, and staring through their shaggy forelocks with 
eyes of fear. 

We lost no’ time in taking lame Ben—the Doctor’s butler, groom, 
gardener, and factotum—into our confidence as to our capture, 
whereat he grinned mightily. crying out, “Lud bless us, and save 
us, what chaps you be, swrely/”’ and then, after carefully padlocking 
the barn, joined us in discussing a small bowl of punch, which, under 
the circumstance of it being Christmas-Eve, he thought himself 
justified in dispensing as medicine. 

The next morning, with the assistance of Gipsy Jacob, we got the 
lot into the empty half of the barn; condemned as only fit to 
be turned loose the white mare and the foal at her foot, and a 
lot of others, old, lame, or blind; and then set to work to halter three 
fine colts. The gipsy flung straw over the barn till it was nearly two 
sheaves deep, stripped to the waist, took a pull at a tankard of hot 
beer, and then descended into the “arena”’—as we classically called 
it—armed with a running noose. The cord of the noose had been 
passed through a pulley made fast to one of the roof-beams of the 
barn. Our business was to keep our eyes on Jacob and haul away at 
the rope when he gave the word; his business was to noose a pony 
—and he had his work to do—nothing less than bones of steel and 
muscles of indiarubber seemed equal to the occasion. The noose dodge 
failed; so, with a stealthy bound, Jacob seized the biggest colt by 
the tail, and was drawn at least half a dozen times round the barn 
before he could get a firm hold of the creature’s forelock. Then followed 
aregular wrestling-match, in which the naked man and shaggy 
snorting, fighting, little horse rolled on the ground together. At 
length, by our joint efforts, the noose was slipped over the woolly 
head and foreleg of our prey. We hauled away until we were black 
in the face, and master shaggy-tail, half strangled, sat down on his 
hind quarters, like a dog, dead beat. He was soon made as fast as a 
cat in a boot, with trusses of straw tied between his legs, and a double. 
corded halter over his head. Jacob administered with a twitch and 
cow-horn a calming dose of melted tallow and cart-grease, an inful- 
lible remedy for making a savage horse quiet for twenty-four hours, 
Master shaggy-tail was tied to a ring outside the barn and left to his 
meditations ; in less than an hour he was as stupid as an Alderman at 
& swan-upping. The same scene was repeated with the filly; but 
the third, a coarser-bred animal, showed less fight, and was easily 
carried off by Jacob to his hut, as his share of the spoils of war. 

We worked as hard as any candidates for first-class honours, 
before daylight and after dark, to civilise our prizes; and between 
alternate starvation and feasts of oats and salt, with plenty of 
exercise on a lounging rein, succeeded pretty well. Hunger’s a 
famous tamer of beasts and men. The shepherd was called in with 
his shears (clipping-scissors had not travelled into that part of the 
country), and gave to light two webl-shaped skeletons—a grey horse 
and a bay filly—both better than thirteen hands high, and more than 
three parts blood, although terribly in want of flesh. During this 
period, nothing less than fat Dolly’s admiration for Dick could have 
preserved peace in the house, for our demand and consumption of soit 
soap, hot water, and scrubbing-brushes was enormous and per- 
petual, Had our animals been sons of Memnon, and destined for the 
Leger, they could not have given more trouble or absorbed more 
labour. 

But they paid us well, for except size they had all the materials of 
first-class hunters — pace and bottom; and as for jumping fly- 
ing or standing, single or double, they had nothing to learn : they had 
learned all that, and more than we could teach them, by the side of 
their dams, while earning a hard living on the moor. 

The Doctor was only too much charmed with two such rare 
specimens of natural history to make any objection ; and, besides, glad 
to have two messengers always ready to ride in hot haste to Mud- 
lington with letters to post or books on his favourite sciences. 

In the course of the summer there was not a covert within thirty 
miles we had not explored, not a leap we had not tried,and searcely akind 
of a fall [had not experienced. Autumncameround; towards Christmas 
once more wandered down into our savage regions the used-up lord of 
the manor, Sir Mowbray, and drove over to see the two young poachers, 
or, as his keeper termed us, “ them varmint young grammarians,” 
listened to our excited stories with a half-bored half-amused air, and 
ended by asking us to breakfast with him at Massington Lodge on 
the first day of the holidays, and bring the ponies. Dick soon made 
a discovery that extinguished our home sickness, for the Mudlington 
Gazette announced that “ Squire Plumpington’s hounds would meet 
at Goose Green on Thursday.” Thursday was our day for break- 
fasting with Sir Mowbray, and Goose Green was only half a mile 
from Massington Lodge. 

But I must whip off here, or I shall never get to a finish. I see every 
tree, every bush, every cottager’s face, between the school and the 
Lodge. I remember what we had for breakfast, and how we enjoyed it, 
I see (in my mind’s eye, Horatio) Goose Green and all its cackling 
tenants, the smock-frocked staring Jads and giggling lasses, half- 
frightened at the hounds ; old Plumpington sniffing the wind on his 
famous horse Dominie, prancing that morning, but quiet enough before 
night. I remember how deeply I fell in love with Alice Arley, in her 
Spanish hat, and how I envied her partner for the day, young George 
Bullfinch, who was killed at Balaclava, and wished I had his boots 
and breeches ; and how, just behind them, Sir Mowbray rode, looking 
disgusted with the whole world; how Dick Radley took the lead from 
the first, and told old Plumpington, to his disgust, where they 
wouldn’t find a fox, and where they would—and he was quite right ; 
and how I felt rather ashamed of my patched saddle and galli- 
gaskins, and kept in the background until the hounds began to draw. 

We drew blank until three o'clock, found a fox in the Aldar Bush, 
and went away over the Black Marsh, where we left most of the 
field, and hunted him, with two short cheeks, till dusk, and ran into 
him at the Harriers, just where, in another ten yards, he would have 
gone to ground. There were only four up—Joe the Whip, Dick 
Radley, Sir Mowbray, and Farmer Guildborough. 

Plumpington left the Dominie in a ditch, ran two miles, and 
would never have got up to the whoo-whoop if I had not shown him 
the way ata walk. The country was eovered with beaten horses. 
Joe the Whip tells the story to this day, and always ends with “ I’m 
blessed if that little grammarian on the pony hadn’t the best of it all 
the way ; he knew all the soft places for a fall, and was the most 
owdacious one to tumble and go again as I ever seed.” And so it is, 
as time goes and money comes, you can have horses, and pink, and 
boots, and breeches, all perfection ; but, after all, the boys get the 
best of the fun. 8. 
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A CHRISTMAS GAME FOR ALL WHO LIKE TO PLAY AT IT.—INVENTED BY CHARLES H. BENNETT, 
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HEN you have cleared the table of 
everything it has upon it, ask Mary 
to bring you a small plate (a round 
piece of wood is better), and, after 
ranging yourselves round the table, 
choose partners previously to begin- 
ning. 
CHOOSING PARTNERS. 

At every Christmas party there 

are some good, genial souls who lead all the fan and know most of the 


games. 





Fix upon two of these for Field Marshals, and call them re- 


DEAMATIS PERSON. 

General Kettle. 

General Tongs. 
Lieutenant-General Carver. 
Major-General Fork. 
Colonel Coffeepot. 

Colonel Corkscrew 


Sir Loin. 

General Goose, 
Lieutenant-General Duck. 
Major-General Muffin. 
Colonel Crumpet. 

Colonel Carrot. 





Major O’Mutton. Major Cracker. 
Privete Partridge. Major Spit. 

» Pine. Corporal Steel. 

jet Potato. o Toastrack. 

pa Plum. Private Plate. 

me Peach. o Pail. 

» Pigeon. pa Potlid. 

~ Pear. - Poker. 

With power to add to their number. 
THE GAME. 


General Kettle takes the Plate (which is called “The Plum- 
pudding "’) between his fingers and thumb, ready for spinning on the 
table, and begins :— 

** As I was sitting on the fire this morning, spluttering with rage 
at having no enemy to boil, who should come along in his bag and 
string but old Plum-pudding! The moment he caught sight of me off 
he ran, I after him; when, turning round a corner, I ran up against 





Major O’Mutton.” At this word General Kettle spins round 
the “ Plum-pudding,” which Major O’Mutton has to keep up, con- | 
tinuing the story in his assumed character until he has men- 
tioned “ Plum-pudding,” and introduced the name of an antagonist, | 
who, in his turn, must continue the game. | 

It will be seen that the two greatest difficulties of the game consist 


spectively Sir Loin and General Kettle. These officers will, upon being | in keeping up the “ Pudding,” and continuing the story. The first is, 


raised to such high dignity, commence choosing (alternately) their 
soldiers from among the company; and, as they select these Valiant 
recruits, will perform the short ceremony of conferring titles, com- 
mencing, if a gentleman, with a sharp blow with a walking-stick across 
the shoulders, and, if a lady, with a kiss; concluding with the gift of 
name, of which a suitable list is annexed :— 


however, very easy after a little practice, there being numerous devices 
to keep it from falling, such as patting it on one side until it recovers its 
perpendicular, or dexterously giving it a twist with finger and 
thumb as it slackens in its speed, The second is more difficult ; but 
there is one safe rule which will help you on amazingly. Never think 
of yourself as yourself—always remember that you are Muffin, Par- | 







tridge, Goose, Tongs, Toastrack, or Steel, as the case may be; for 
you are not vigilant you will have to give 


FORFEITS. 
Firstly—For letting the “ Plum-pudding ”’ fall. 
Secondly—For speaking of yourself as a human being: 
Thirdly—For failing to continue the story. 
Fourthly—For omitting to mention “ Plum-pudding ;” ‘and 
Fifthly—For calling an “‘ enemy” by a wrong title. 


TERMINATION OF THE GAME. 

One hundred forfeits is a good limit to the game when the armies 
are numerous and light-hearted ; but the number may be less, and 
the fun as furious, when the party is a small one. 

At the finish of the game the army that has given the least num- 
ber of forfeits is declared the victor, its forfeits are returned to it, 
and its commander-in-chief calls a court-martial, at which the 
penalties to be inflicted upon the defeated army are adjudged, 


PENALTIES. 
Sir Loin’s Army. 

Basted.—You are pursued and beaten with handkerchiefs round 
the room. 

Seasoned.—You are to kiss every lady in the room, and have your 
face slapped in return. 

Trussed.—You are to be skewered with two walking-sticks into a 
corner, until some lady is kind enough to release you with a kiss. 

Roasted.—You must walk up te every lady in the room: if she does 


| not wish to kiss you she catches hold of your arms and gives you a 


turn: when a lady is kind enough to give you a chaste salate you are 
said to be “ done,” &c., &c. 
General Keitle’s Army. 

Scrubbed.—You must ask every lady to kiss you; if any one refuse 
she must scrub your face with her handkerchief; as soon as you 
are kissed you are »t liberty, 

Scoured.—The same. 
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Sharpened.—Two gentlemen (the Grindstones) try their utmost to 
prevent you from catching and kissing the lady you have selected. 

Blackleaded.—You must go round to each of the company and ask 
them what they think of you. They, in reply, are to say something 
disparaging. 

Washed.—The exact reverse of Blackleading, for all the company 
must reply with fulsome praise, &c.. &c. 

It will be noticed that, although these penalties are described above 
as for gentlemen, a moment’s thought will suggest the means of 
adapting them for ladies, 


HOW WE PLAYED THE GAME AT OUR HOUSE. ; 

Example is far better than precept; therefore imagine us all round 
the table, a merry group. Our Generals have chosen each an army ; 
the “ Pudding ” (we always use a round piece of wood in preference 

to a plate os been found, and off goes the stately 

General Kettle.—As I was sitting on the fire this morning, splut- 
tering fiercely at having nobody to boil, who should come along but 

Plum-pudding ” in his bag and sling! “ Hollo!” said I, “are you 
ooking for me?” “No,” hereplied; “ it’s Major-General Maffin I want.” 

(General Kettle spins the “Pudding.” Up springs Major- 
General Muffin, cautiously trying to keep up the “ Pudding.’’) 

Major-General Muffin.—May I be toasted this minute if I ever 
could find out what the old Pudding wanted with me! I hadn’t long 
been baked ; I was quite unknown to the officers, and had only one 
enemy, and that was Corporal Toastrack. 

(Up comes Corporal Toastrack as quickly as he can; but, as he was 
talking in an undertone to the pretty Miss—(stay, that’s a forfeit!)—to 
General Tongs, down went the Pudding, which was a forfeit for 
him, off leads Muffin again as at first, not spinning the Pudding till 
the last word.) 

Major-General Muffin.—Still, a muffin is a muffin, say what you will. 
I am independent ; I don’t care for “ Plum-pudding ;” and if I had him 
here, although he looked as fierce as he did in the butcher’s shop, I 
would fight even Corporal Steel. 

(And off goes the “ Pudding,” but Steel had noticed the allusion 
to the butcher’s shop, and was on the alert.) 
Corporal Steel.—The ridiculous idea! 

anybody, even Mr. Hodgson. 

( Stop, stop!” we all cried; “ that’s a forfeit;” so Muffin had 
another turn.) 

Major-General Muffin —Fight or no fight, this has nothing to do 
with the “ Plum-pudding ;” the poor fellow wasted away with grief, 
and during dinner-time, did nothing but bewail his unhappy fate. 
* Ah!” said he, “I wish I had never known that Lieutenant-General 
Carver.” 

Lieutenant-General Carver.—He never did know me properly, for I 
had a very great respect for him, and wouldn’t have touched a single 
currant if I had not been forced to it. You see I was invited to his 
birthday party on Christmas-day. I went the more readily as I 

went to pay some delicate attentions to General Goose. 

(“ Forfeit ! forfeit!”’ they all cried; “ you never mentioned ‘ Plum- 
pudding!” So General Goose went on after the payment of the 
forfeit.) 

General Goose—Hm! hm! Ah! So says l—as Iwas walking 
to office—and—and—so—I can’t get along. 

(“Two more forfeits if you please,” said that sharp, hard Majer 
Steel ; “one for failing to continue the story, and the second for 
speaking of yourself as a human being.’”’) 

Major-General Muffin.—* I can’t get along,” says Plum-pudding, 
** Well,” I replied, “I don’t wonder at it. Look at your clumsy bag 
and long string. But if you will wait a little while I'll send an old 
friend of yours to you, one General Kettle.” 

(Off goes the Pudding—up comes General Kettle.) 

General Kettle.—A very old friend indeed, but not so welcome as 
he expected; for, although I took hold of him by the neck, and 
jumped on to the fire with him —— 

(“ Forfeit!” they all cry; for General Kettle was so anxious to 
construct a good story that he let the “ Pudding” fall.) 

In this way we continued, causing great fun, until we had sur- 
rendered our hundred forfeits; when General Kettle’s army having 
given but forty, while Sir Loin’s had been stripped of sixty, General 
Kettle claimed the victory, and immunity from punishment, for his 
side. The court-martial was then called, whereat the appropriate 
punishments were adjudged and inflicted; everybody admitting (as 
well as they could for laughing) that it was the best Christmas game 
they had ever played at. And what everybody says, you know must 
be true, 


Corporal Steel can fight 


= —= 


MUSICAL 


—— 


CROTCHETS. 

HERE are several 
crotchets peculiar to 
persons who sing and 
play that are worth 
noting down. We have 
frequently observed 
these crotchets being 
elaborately played off 
by persons at the 
pianoforte, both by 
( young gentlemen and 
es nn a Z young ladies. They 
Sf/ J F a rx . fare in great force at Christmas time, 
1( } ‘ #))) \\}and make the round of most musical par- 
Si) \ ft yy hy ties at that festive period of the year. 








A few of these crotchets consist :— 

1. In never singing until you are asked, 
entreated, implored about five-and-twenty 
times. N.B. The less your talent the 
< oftener you should make yourself be im- 
SF plored. 

2. In always having a bad cold (espe- 
cially at this merry-making time of the year), and in keeping up a small 





7. In calling sky “skiey ;” kind, “kyind;” blue, “belue;” and 
in taking similar fantastic liberties with all her Majesty’s vernacular. 

8. In preferring Italian, German, and French music at all times to 
English. 

9. In making the words of your song as unintelligible as possible, 
so that the company shall be at a profound loss to know what lan- 
guage it is you are singing. 

It must be confessed that it is mostly your musical charlatans, your 
affected young misses, who indulge in the above crotchets, in order 
to make themselves conspicuous, or important. Your true musician 
is above them. 








THE UNEXPECTED GUEST. 
(See Coloured Supplement.) 






HIS story was told in the guard-room of 
Whitehall at Christmastide, in the year of 
Grace 1660, by Reuben Crammer, one of 
his Most Gracious Majesty's Sergeants of 
Life Guards, and the hero of more perilous 
adventures (according to his own account) 
in the Royal cause than had befallen any 
six other cavaliers in those days of dangers and escapades :— 

It was after Colonel Ewer’s affair at Carisbrook Castle, in 1648, 
that I and three other true Royalists were in hiding, having made a 
desperate attempt to rescue the King. It was unsuccessful, and so 
unrecorded. No matter! Many a tall fellow has met with no 
better fortune. Well, sirs, we had, as I said, been in hiding 
since the 1st of December, and such was the terror of the hare- 
hearted people, that none would give us either food or shelter. 
So we lodged where we could, under haymows and corn-stacks, or in 
empty pigsties. Now and then we enjoyed the luxury of a night in 
clean straw in a barn-bay ; and, as to prevender, we tared worse than 
the beasts of the field: raw garden-roots washed down with cold 
water! The thought on’t chills my vitals even now. So pass the 
black-jack. Well, sirs, Christmastide had come, and there were we, 
afraid—well, not exactly afraid, for I never knew what fear was—but 
we would not show ourselves, knowing that we were counted despe- 
rate favourers of the King’s cause, and therefore welcome offerings to 
the crop-eared Parliament. We had gotten near to my native village 
of Farndon, but I knew the Puritanical knaves who dwelt there too 
well to trust myself among them. They hated me. When I was a 
boy I levied toll on every orchard, and hen-roost too, if the truth 
must be told; so you may be sure that, when I took up the Royal 
cause, they thought none the better of it for such a recruit. Well, 
airs, as I was saying, it was Christmas Eve, and we were looking to 
sup on cold cabbage and spring water, when our talk turning upon past 
rouses, when Christmas was honoured in the land, hunger and thirst 
grew desperate within me, and I swore a round oath that, hap 
what might, I would keep the holy time like a Christian man, 
and go to sleep with a full paunch and a humming head. 
We were honsed that night with some kine and oxén in a farmer's 
stockyard, and had made our beds of pea-straw, in Aa gorner. But I 
was not the man to baulk a fancy, so, opening my wallet, I took out 
my riding-boots, hat, and horseman’s cloak (for, mind ye, we had put 
on ragged jerkins, and only wore our boot: hose), and having accoutred 
myself somewhat in my old fashion, made free with the farmer’s black 
pad that I found in the yard, and took my way to the village. The snow 
was a foot thick on the ground, and the frosty air drove the blood from 
the surface of the skin, and sent it back intothe heart like freezing water. 

The colder I grew the more resolute I became, and the sight of the 
red-curtained windows of the Green Dragon, now all a-glow from the 
fire within, dispelled any hesitation that remained. My plan was 
devised, my resolution taken, and so, with a firm hand, 1 gave three 
loud and distinct knocks on the closed door ef the inn. No answer. 
Again three knocks, no more, but louder than before. At length 
the host appeared—old Dan Roughwell, my uncle by my mother’s 
side, and who had turned me out of doors when I was nineteen for 
some tricks in the cellar. He had grown as round as a beer barrel, 
and his eyes and nose glowed like heated charcoal. 

Now you must needs know that I had been counted among the 
slain at Naseby, to the great contentment of my Uncle Dan and 
the rest of my relatives, and I had determined to use this matter to 
my own advantage. As good luck would have it (so I thought), uncle 
played his first card to suit my hand. 

“ Not dead!” he exclaimed, as he gazed with wonder in my face, 
shading the candle with his hand. 

“Yes, at Naseby, and buried like a dog,” I answered in a voice 
hollow enough from long fasting. 

“Well, I didn’t kill you; I didn’t bury you,” stammered out 
Uncle Dan. 

“True,” said I; “ but you can give my troubled spirit rest. Let me 
once more see the Yule-log blaze, drink once and again of Christmas 
brewage, eat once more of chine or sirloin, and my ghost will be con- 
tent to leave the world at peace.” 

“Ghost or no ghost,” chuckled Uncle Dan, his eyes twinkling 
pleasantly, “you shall have your fill to-night, Reuben, for 1 am weary 





roulade of coughs, until the company is perfectly quiet, and has sat | of these Puritanical times that dmve me to drink my own good 


down in a grave semicircle to listen to you with becoming respect. 
3. In turning down your shirt-collars, exposing your throat, and 
brushing your hair off your forehead, 4 Ja Liszt, and especially allow- 


N.B. Ringlets are preferable, if you can coaxingly manage them. 
4. In running your fingers (a big diamond on the right-hand little 


ing your chinchure to grow to the greatest possible Continental length. | 


liquor till I am swelling out of all case.” 

Uncle Dan was not to be frightened by a ghost, not he ; so, leading 
me to the stable, bade me put up my horse. 

“ By the Lord Harry,” said he, “ you are thin and white enough to 


| have frightened a stouter heart than mine, Reuben. But what's to be 


done to welcome thee from thy cold lodging on Naseby field? The 


finger, if you can) through your hair before beginning to sing, and _ kitchen is possessed by three canting graziers on their way to North- 


turning your eyes up eloquently, as though you were invoking the | 


chandelier for inspiration. 

6. In pulling up suddenly, and staring indignantly, if any one 
happens to talk, or the attendant should come into the room with the 
tray, during your performance. 

6. In throwing yourself back exhausted, as though you were ready 

faint, and nearly falling off your musi¢-stool, at the end of a 
turbulent, gymnastical, esthetical piece of music, 


ampton ; they drink only small ale, but have command of the fire, 


| and seem not to tire of eating the powdered beef, though your aunt 


and the rest of the women are all a-bed this half hour, and the logs 
are nearly burnt to embers. They will denounce thee as sure as thou 
art a man or the ghost of one.” 

“I fear them not,” said I. “I’ve faced half a score of Cuaomwell’s 
ironsides, in buff and morion; so what care I for three greasy 
graziers?” 





Well, to be brief, sirs, a word or two in my uncle’s ear, and he led 
the way to the house. I paused but to thrust my hand in the meal 
tub, and give a ghastlier pallor to my face, and then, striding slowly 
and ghost-like into the kitchen, seated myself at a small round table 
in the centre of the reom, and upon which glimmered the fag-end of 
acandle. I sat still and upright. The three graziers glanced askant 
at me from time to time until my continued silence and unmoved 
position began to trouble them. They looked at each other, then at 
me, each time more anxiously than before, and I plainly saw that my 
device was working either for good or evil to me. At last the one 
who sat in the centre, and whose back was towards me, faced about, 
unable to bear the knowledge of my presence without seeing me. I 
still sat silent and motionless. The one at the far end of the settle 
giving a short hem, now ventured to break the silence. 

“Cold night, friend?” quoth he. 

I replied by a solemn bow of the head. 

* Hast thou ridden far ?” said another. 

“From Naseby Field, where I was slain in the year 1645,” I an- 
swered, scarcely wagging my jaw as I spoke. 

“What means the man?” exclaimed my first questioner. 

I answered him, sepulchrally, “This is the only night in all the 
long year when it is permitted me to leave my gory grave on Naseby 
Field and visit the abodes of men. Three years have passed since the 
thrust of a tuck and the ball from a petronel made me provender for 
worms ; but for one good deed done in the flesh I have a taste of life 
on every Christmas-eve.” 

“ Marvellous!” said the grazier who had not yet spoken, his teeth 
rattling audibly. “ And what was thy good deed, friend?” 

“Ducking a cheat at market, who had bought a widow’s cow for 
half its value. But I’m a-cold;” said I, rising, and walking with 
solemn stride to the ingle, which the graziers prepared to vacate with 
great expedition. “I’m a-cold; lying out o’ nights for three years, 
and in all weathers, takes the heat out of a man’s body. Feel my 
hands!”’ As I extended my arms thus, the graziers, despite their 
heavy riding-boots, danced a coranto across the kitchen, and made 
straight to the door which led to the sleeping chambers. Uncle Pan 
was on the watch, and instantly appeared—ready, candle in hand, to 
light them to bed. There was a struggle for the stairs, I can tell 
you; and, despite hunger and thirst, I laughed heartily as I heard 
them bar their doors from within, and begin to sing psalmody like 
three bulls of Bashan, caring little whether or no the Unexpected 
Guest flew off with their host before the morning. 

O, the rouse Uncle Dan and I had that Christmas night! I drank 
and ate as never did man eat and drink before or since.’ And when 
the honest October had warmed our hearts we sung many a loyal 
stave that had not been heard in the Green Dragon since the knaves 
beat the true men. 

How I got back to my comrades I know not, but the farmer’s nag 
I suppose had good quarters, and knew the way to them. Pass the 
black-jack ; I am as dry as a cinder. 

Thus ended Reuben’s story, of which no one (himself not excepted) 
believed a word, M. L. 
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REVISION OF NUPTIAL FORMS, 


‘ieee 


UR fair readers 
will be delighted 
to learn that the 
Ladies’ Select 
Committee ap- 
pointed to revise 
the book of nup- 
tial forms, and 
who had a wide 
field before them, 
have at length 
brought their la- 

XN bours to a close. 
The labour, no doubt, was to them one of love; 
and they have evidently set about it con amore. A 
great many witnesses have been examined, and their 
unanimity—one half being widows—is wonderful, 
It is clearly shown, by statistical returns—the 
Registrar General's annual report exhibiting the 
comparative number of single and married, and ¢o 
on—that the present promissory form is a stumbling- 
block to tender consciences. In Brompton alone, 
where the committee sit en permanence, a vast 
proportion of the gentle aspirants for connubial 
honours—distinguished by their scrupulous ad- 
herence to truth, and never having been accustomed 
to say “I will” without meaning it—are placed in 
a most painful position—‘ making ‘I dare not’ 
wait upon ‘I would ’—like the poor cati’ the adage.” 

The document embodying the committee’s ultimatum consists of a 
sheet of gilt-edged Bath post, beautifully written on all sides, but not 
crossed, From the postscript, which is rather prolix, we extract all 
the essential matter. 

The committee recommend that ‘the proviso as to “sickness,” &e., 
shall be expunged, and in lieu thereof a solemn promise be inserted by 
the intending husband to take the lady to Baden, Kissingen, or some 
other salubrious Spa every autumn—with perfect cheerfulness. 

As to “honour and obey,” the committee are of opinion that that 
clause may properly be omitted where the lady is more than ten inches 
taller than her lord and master elect. 

Orange-blossoms are to be worn as heretofore, except by widows, to 
whom the laurel as an emblem of established power is rightly deemed 
most appropriate. 

In reference to the vexed question of cake, it is considered that cake 
should be peremptorily abolished, the associations of cake being un- 
dignified and absurd. The committee suggest that motto kisses 
carefully prepared with a view to the propagation of matrimonia 
truth, should be substituted. 

Althongh not coming strictly within their provinee, the marita 
authorities are recommended to allow all mothers-in-law holding com- 
missions to retire on full pay after three months’ service. 
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LARGE gaunt house ‘stood at the 

corner of two streets of London. The 

fire was blazing with such great 

flashes up the wide chimney that, by 

common consent, all the lights, save 

one shaded dinner-lamp, remained 

still unused. A“ horse-shoe ” table 

stood near the hearth. Sprite-like, 

the shadows flitted capriciously in 

the more distant parts of a large and 

even noble room, furnished, however, 

in an antiquated fashion, and with 

articles, many of which, if once 

splendid, were now dingy; the gild- 

ing of the cornice, for example, being tarnished, and the brass binding of the huge old sideboard having 

sprung, here and there, from its fastenings. The jagged ends, which had thus come to stand out, 

had torn an occasional dress; but that was not all for which they were remarkable, Though the house 

was strongly built, it had a peculiarity which the architect might have explained, and to him we 

leave the explanation. When the winds of the equinectial time, or any great tempest, shook the whole 

street, there was not in it a house which had less to fear for its overthrow than this old building. It 

was a curious, indefinable motion, which went like a thrill, or a shudder, through all the parts of the 

dwelling. And in this great room in particular, a room on the ground-floor, extending beyond the hall, the 

effect was peculiar; and especially at and about the antique sideboard, along whose brass binding, liberated 

in part, as we have said, from its original constraints, there ran a humming vibratory cadence, upon a 

stormy night, as if, in this spot, the powers of the air had an accomplice and partisan, holding watch 

within doors, and exchanging signals with them, when they roared and screamed over the roof, and 

beat at the windows, and tried the whole system of the walls with furious buffets. Altogether, people 

who knew the house, wondered why the master of it would not make it new and gay. A few modern 

alterations would turn it into so splendid a mansion. But, of course, he best understood what pleased 
himself; and he merely kept it in order, but changed it in nothing. 

He was present now, at one side of the fireplace; that which commanded a view of the door, half 

reclining in a capacious arm-chair, and a dumb-waiter beside him. On this little table were some fruit- 





plates and glasses. Several other persons—all of the robuster sex—formed a semicircle round the hearth ; 
and behind them stood a large table bearing the after-dinner dessert. A young man, between whom and 
another guest there was also a dumb-waiter, similarly furnished, sat in the corner opposite to the master | 
of the house. Though it was Christmas-eve, this youth was gloomy. , 


“Upon ‘my word, Thomas Hedingham,” said the host, “my young friend, you are charming to-night 
One would think it was not the night it is. Here we are, comfortably enough contented, and surrounded 
with friends—real confidential friends—on the jolliest night in all the English year, and may I be hanged 
if you don’t look as though you were going to be hanged yourself.” 

“Drink your wine, Sir,” said Mr. Ruscome in a deep voice, and with imperiousness quivering out of a 
double chin. “ I have been for more years than you can count in your life, a partner in our worthy host's 
thriving and, though I say it, great and powerful commercial house. And, I maintain it, his commercial 
house is such that his domestic house has a right to be cheerful. Drink your wine, Sir.” 

“ Have you seen a ghost ?” said another partner of that eminent firm. “'They grow about this time of 
year. Our worthy host, Mr. Blamfydd, knows something about ghosts.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Blamfydd, “I need not say that I am no ghost-hunter, or ghost-fancier, or ghost-seer 
in the ordinary acceptation ; but to show eur young friend yonder—who is impatient to depart, without 
knowing whither he would go—that it may not be such waste of his time as he supposes to listen to an 
old man’s tale, before turning his back upon a destiny of which he little dreams, | will tell you a passage of 
my own life. Hedingham rose to leave the room. 

At this moment the tempest, which had been in a sort of lull, awoke and lifted itselt into a paroxysm 
which shook the dying year with its violence, and made the ancient and solid edifice tremble and shudder 
in every joint. The door opened slowly, while a cold ru-h of wind entered the apartment; and some 
other and distant door in the establishment was heard to shut with a sound like thunder, and with leng 
reverberations, which seemed to fly through the edifice on missions of consternation. But this straggling 
cohort of the outer storm was not the only thing which entered the room where good guests were enjoying 
the eve of a “ good time.” A lovely girl, some nineteen years of age, of fair complexion, and an exuberant 
wealth of light brown hair, with the illusions and enchantments of youth in the tenderness of her blue 
eye—yet (as the old man whom Gil Blas met in the Andalusian hostelry would have said) with many 
events written already upon her radiant t e—stood suddenly, like a vision, or shone like a star, in 
the midst of the threshold. Hedingham, a little on one side, and she where she had come, remained for 
an instant confronting each other. He became pale: she, after a moment of surprise—ber large blue eyes 
growing still larger and more luminous under the black lashes—exclaimed :— 

“Oh! Mr. Blamfydd, do not believe! It is they—upstaire—this is a strange Christmas prank.” 

The door closed, and the room seemed colder and darker for her absence. 

“ A strange Christmas prank, indeed!” echoed Sir Thomas Hedingham (for the gentleman, though so 
young, was a baronet of thirteen months standing): “And so, Mr. Blamfydd,” added he, with concen- 
trated wrath, “all is of your contrivance.” 

“ All, Sir, all. And now sit down, and learn more than you look for.” 

Unobserved in the excitement of a minute or two, the same curious sound which had been heard in the 
earlier part of the evening, quivered faintly vet distinctly round the old sideboard, as Hedingbam strode by 
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it, and went to resume his seat, with eyes dilated to an expression almost 
equally blended of anger and curiosity,and turned intently upon his host. 

“There lived in a withered dwelling, not far from my father’s house, 
a couple, whose forlorn age was consoled by the sweetness and good- 
ness of an exquisitely-beautiful girl, their only child. Ancient and 
noteworthy was the family; but so fallen from its pristine condition, 


that its present generation could not afford fires sufficient in their house | 


to keep the mildew out of its inner walls. Somehow the parents con~ 
trived, in spite of this grinding penury, to give their daughter an 
education from which she drew more even than the commensurate ad- 
vantages. Those attractions and blandishments of person which, in 
her, exercised their invariable power, were but a type of the beauties of 
her heart, and of the charms of her intelligence—themselves a type of 
something higher and more imperishable still ‘beyond the flaming 
walls of the world’ (extra flammantia mania mundi). | fell, at that 
epoch of my life, into a—a—Ruscome——can you help me to a word?” 

“Well, I think I can, Mr. Principal : suppose we say a fit of illness.” 

“Then we should not say what was very exact. This young lady 
of whom I speak (now not a young !ady—now not living) I need noc 
very minutely describe.” 

“ Why not, Sir ?” demanded Thomas Hedingham. 

“You are listening, are you ?—Because she was the living archetype 
of Agnes Winmere ; and of her you can judge for yourself ; she stood but 
now on that ancient, that memorable threshold ; of her we all can judge.” 

“ You have not mentioned the name of the other young lady, now 
not young, now not living,” interposed Thomas Hedingham. 

“Her name!” resumed Blamfydd, “Her name also was Agnes— 
Agnes Chatsworth.” 

“ Who was she?” 

“ Merely mother to this Agnes.” 

“She was!” 

« At this epoch of my life I fell into a—a—can you, Tom (since Mr, 
Ruscome has failed)—can you—about whom I have felt a solicitude, not 
understood by him who was chiefly interested—can you help me toa 
word?” 

“ You fell, for all I know,” answered that young gentleman, “into a 
very great and confused whirlpool of love; and there came of it but 
little to laugh for.” 

“It was just 30,” proceeded the host. “I was desperately enamoured 
of our fair neighbour. As I am almost quite bald, you have to learn 
that I possessed oace a very luxuriant allowance of fine brewn hair, 
which I kept in due condition. I am now a time-beaten and austere- 
featuredman. I was then allowed to behandsome. I was asgood looking 
as Thomas Hedingham is at this moment, with probably rather more 
than his present share of knowledge of the world, and of the art de se 
faire valoir, or, in plain old English, the art of making the most of one- 
self. The dilapidated dwelling of the Chatsworths stood between my 
father’s house and the mansion of the Winmere family—abeut half- 
way; and there, in that decayed abode, shone the fair light of Agnes, 
in the broken lamp of a ruined, but still respected, because ancient, 
family residence, It will readily be supposed that the last of the 
Chatsworths had numerous suitors, Among them was young Winmere 
—a desperate profligate. He was my only formidable rival. Agnes 
preferred him, When] found this to be the fact—no matter what I felt 
—here I am; but I said that she had made a great mistake. 

“Tam telling true things; therefore, 1 will add that I had no idea how 
great that mistake was. A curious incident occurred. Yeung Win- 
mere, misinterpreting the exterior tranquillity which proceeded from a 
philosophic mind, asked me one day to dine at an inn, and, after dinner, 
being flushed with wine, laid the forefinger of his right hand upon his 
nose, and imparted to me the sublime fact, that he was only fooling 
Agnes, that his social position made it of course absurd,—that is, crimi- 
nal, according to his views—to think of such an alliance; and that 
what he intended was, not the impropriety of a marriage with such a 
girl, but the p! try of her ruin.” 

“ What did you do then, Sir?” cried Hedingham. 

“ My course then, young man, was what yours would have been. It 
was that of proceeding, at once, and right on, to a great crime. 1 know 
not by what infatuation of confidence or vanity Winmere was led to 
make that confession, and to make it to me. But our dinner glided off, 
like a dissolving view, into a duel the next morning. It was in a 
neighbouring orchard, I was hit in the ribs, and I have the mark to 
this day. Curiously, enough, the forefinger which he had laid upon 
his nose was shot off; he could never more fire a pistol with precision, 
unless he gave the left side to his opponent. The seconds pronounced 
the affair over. Unable to write, I sent a verbal warning to Agnes, by 
my own mother; and before I rose from my sick bed I heard of her 
marriage with Winmere. 

“ In course of time I also heard of the birth of her daughter,—the 
young lady who, but now, stood in the doorway of this room. 

“In order to be very brief, I will tell you certain facts, without 
troubling you with the ways, marvellous though they be, in which ] 
afterwards learnt them. Study the Game of the Twenty Questions, and 
you will solve the mystery. 

“ The extraordinary endowments of Agnes, both personal and mental, 
would have made such a wife an ornament to a Duke; nay, a help to 

him, or even to an Emperor, to say no more about ornament. But our 
amiable friend Winmere was fastidious. This was his town-house, 
which I hold, though not very long, by purchase. When he closed 
the bargain with my agent, he little guessed to whom he was 
selling the place. I have his signature to the contract; and I 
may say it would be better written, in point of caligraphy, only he 
wanted a finger through former interference of the pistol of the un- 
known buyer. Well, he did not treat poor Agnes as she merited. He 
recognised in her no ornament, or help. For example, he had a habit 
of beating her. You perceive that the brass binding of that old side- 
board is loosened; and hark, at this very moment, it 1s emitting a 
peculiar noise, a sort of wailing song, which it learned on first acquir- 
ing its vagabond manumission, from the enforced mechanical decorum 
with which it formerly clove to the old wood, and clung to ite plaee. 
A blow which would have been death fell on the sideboard instead of 
falling on the wife, all owing to the inopportune and unexpected 
frenzy of assistance which the lovely child whom you have just 
beheld brought to hermother. And that quaint old mountain of furni- 
ture talks, mutters, sings, and moans, ever since in a style quite dis- 
traught and tremulous, and terror-stricken. Immediately afterwards 
Mr. and Mrs. Winmere, with their only child Agnes, went te the 
country, and dwelt in a little cottage, which the husband of my escaped, 
evanished, ruined Egeria had procured. One day, in this spot, she was 
weeping over a letter, when Winmere came suddenly into the room. 
I must mention that the marriage with Agnes had been a very private 
transaction. There had been no wedding, none of the customary fes- 
tivities. With the éxception of the parents of the unhappy girl, the 
purson who officiated, his old clerk or sexton, and two special witnesses, 
not a soul was present at the celebration of the event. The whole 
company, you will observe, made eight persons, including the bride 
and bridegroom. Of these eight persons three only were young—Mr, 
Winumere, about my age (at that jocund era o: my days), Agnes, and 


one of the signitary witnesses, a man named William Austin. This 
individual was Winmere’s own body-servant, or valet. His colleague 
in the office of attestation was not, like him, young—it was the poor 
dear bride’s nurse, Jane Saunders—then past sixty. As for the 
parson, he was at that epoch an octogenarian, and he died the 


| next year, in the spring, being followed into futurity by his old dotard 


texton the very autumn succeeding. No sooner was the ceremony 
over than the wedded couple went off to Wales ; and I will do Win- 
mere the justice to say that he treated his wife well and fondly for the 
first three or four weeks. His barbarities commenced not till the 
second month. What is very singular is, that, so far from interposing 
any difficulties to the poor girl’s possible communication of complaint’ 
or repinings to her aged parents, he seemed to favour that proceeding 
in every conceivable manner. Sometimes, after a couple of months of 
systematic and unintermitted persecution, such as a husband, if so in- 
clined (and, if so inclined, such as a wife also), can, by nameless no- 
things, inflict upon a partner for life—for life, indeed, yet, in such cases, 
Not necessarily for long—he would, oddly enough, suggest a visiton the 
Part of poor Agnes, unaccompanied, to her father and mother, who 
were now fast descending together to an aged grave amid the desola- 
tions of Chatsworth Grange. Whatever Mr. Winmere’s motive was 
appears more clearly to the All-Seeing Ruler than it appeared to Agnes. 
It was when the present Agnes was about twelve years of age that her 
grandparents died, the widow surviving old Chatsworth not quite 
three months. For some years she used to weep a ‘good deal, and her 
eyes were not dry till they were closed for ever, for she had set much 
store about the fate of the only child she had ever had. I may just allude 
to it. The preference of Agnes Chatsworth for Charles Winmere over 
Harry Blamfydd was never sanctioned by any similar predilection of 
her parents. Sorrow yielded its consent; fear superseded the sorrow ; 
death relieved both feelings; and Agnes Winmere was an orphan wife, 
to whom her peculiar husband was no countervailing solace. ‘ Re- 
member, my dear child,’ the mother had said to her on the wedding- 
day, ‘though you are married to a rich man, your only property now 
is that plain gold ring, and a mother’s prayers.’ 

“Winmere, who heard this valediction, muttered something about 
* Those who are nice in selecting investments ought to be, and always 
are, careful in the matter of security.’ 

“ Now I must return tothe letter which Agnes, while still in mourn- 
ing for her parents, held in her hands, when Winmere suddenly entered 
the room. 

“+ What are you whimpering about?’ cried he, 

“Nothing, Charles; only an ill-spelt, humble letter, telling me that 
Jane Saunders, my old nurse, is dead.’ 

“* Saunders! Jane—Jane! That was one o. the witnesses, was she 
not ?’ 

“*Witness to what? She was my nurse. Surely you must re. 
member her. She was at our wedding—I mean our marriage—in the 
old priory church.’ 

“¢I do remember. It was she who delayed your getting into the 
carriage, having still a lot of embraces to do, and so on?’ 

“She will never delay me again, from any journey. She is gone her- 
self; and, oh, Charles, Charles, she cannot come back !’ 

“¢Hum!’ muttered he, leaving the room. 

“Holy Writ tells us, my dear younker, Tom, that ‘with desolation 
is the whole earth laid desolate, because there is no one who thinketh, 
in his heart.’ And some little incidents occurred immediately which 
illustrate the value of (to use an old term) this inspired ‘ documentum.’ 
And the mother of Agnes was (poor girl!) no very great thinker—for- 
give a chance phrase, gentlemen; the lady whom I have, for the 
second time, termed a girl is, this long while, dead and gone; and I 
am, I see, half unfit to tell my story” 

“I never thought you more fit to tell anything,” said Hedingham 
with prompt intrusion. 

“Well, nature makes you her spokesman, lad,” replied Blamfydd, 
“and as my reminiscences, such as they may be, bear upon the 
eoming events of this very evening, the events, I say, of this par- 
ticular Christmas-eve, I will dispatch them off hand in the most 
straightforward manner I can. Agnes—that is the tirst Agnes—was 
not, perhaps, a thinker; but she had those feelings which women often 
have, and men not seldom; feelings which make them note (they 
could not say with what views) certain occurrences more than others, 
and remember them more distinctly (they could not say for what 
reason). Thus, a mother, with her child, shall go aboard a ship bound 
for a long voyage; and, perhaps, she shall select her cabin; and then 
she takes an unaccountable aversion to the vessel, and returns on 
shore, and tells her friends she will not go by that craft. And this 
may happen, by repetition, two or three times on the one occasion: 
and, ultimately, the mother stays behind with her child. A few days 
afterwardsjthe news of the wreck of the ship, and of the loss of all 
hands on board, startles the public for a moment, and fills a few house- 
holds with more permanent and more painful emotions; but there is 
one family on its knees in perplexed and bewildered thanksgiving, 
asking itself, ‘ can such warnings really be?’ and humbly praying for 
those who have gone too suddenly to an endless condition, which none 
of themselves have been called to share. 

“But what is more curious, more suggestive, and more calculated ‘to 
give us pause,’ is this: that impressions not at all dissimilar to the 
vague feelings to which I have just adverted often take possession of 
the mind infructuously. No visible good comes of them; no assignable 
rescue or extrication occurs to excuse the amiability of the post hoc 
ergo propter hoc sophism. Such were the feelings or impressions with 
which Agnes, having told her husband of the old nurse’s death, 
viewed oue or two little incidents that now took place. The first was 
very simple. It wasonly that William Austin, Mr. Winmere’s valet, was 
next morning closeted with his master two hours. In that circumstance 
there was not, apparently, much aliment for reflection. Unhappily (I 
must say it again), the community is divided into two classes, very un- 
even, numerically—the class of those who do think, and the class of 
these who do not; and for mere want of the former, we know that the 
world ‘is laid desolate with desolation.’ A great difference there is 
between brooding and thinking; between finding yourself anxious 
(which is but the first step, and a useless step, if not followed up), and 
real investigation; between feeling indefinably uneasy or uncomfort- 
able, and reflecting. The next incident was, that William Austin got 
drunk the same night, at the Winmere Arms, upon small beer; that he 
grew hilarious, communicative, nebulous, unintelligible, sphinx-like, 
and braggart; that he mentioned the death of a distant relative in 
Hindostan, and his own accession to an unexpected and ‘ tidyish’ 
property; that the indignant Sally, Mrs. Winmere’s maid, to whom 

the faithless William was betrothed, reported, in a rhapsody of hyste- 
rica] tears, to her mistress, that all men were alike vile, that to trust 
was to be deceived, and that William was going to travel abroad—and 
alone; .aat everything was over, in fact; that the world was at an 


hearts, ‘like the inside of a rotten apple.’ Poor Sally’s parched lips 





| looked indeed as if she had tasted the ashes of the Dead Sea apple; for 





end, and that some people’s heads were ‘ easily turned,’ and their | 
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“The next incident was, that William Austin departed, and appeared 
no more. What occurred thereafter was equally commonplace. A 
candidate valet presents himself, with a character of five years from his 
former maste’, a gentleman in a distant part of the same county, but 
well known iu all its confines, and beyond them. This servant, 80 his 
character ran, had been butler; but, not answering so well! in that 
capacity, had been transferred to the other department; and, after 
serving as valet, to the full satisfaction of his master, was now—because 
that master wished to go abroad, and the man wished to stay in Eng- 
land—discharged, in all amity, his good name intact. ‘ihis testimonial 
was written in the well-known hand of Viscount Hailey, and signed 
with his name. The man—who was called Gardner—was taken into 
service by Mr. Winmere; which fact is not at all singular. The tes- 
timonial in question was, however, not returned to the man, but kept 
by Mr. Winmere; and by Mr. Winmere (as he stated to Gardner) it 
was mislaid or lost. Nor was this very remarkable, apy more than the 
previous particular links in the little chain of evenis. 

“Now let me recapitulate, in the briefest mode, adding one fresh cir 
cumstance :—Agnes had lost both her parents; and the last time she 
had seen them, while in compaay with her husband, was at her wed 
ding. Her old nurse, who had also been present on that occasion, was 
dead. William Austin, whom her husband had brought to witness the 
contract (as she had, for the same purpose, brought the deceased nurse) 
was now inheritor of some ‘ Hindoo tin’—to borrow the polished and 
sentimental Mr. Winmere’s characteristic expression—and was on the 
Continent, drinking his legacy: nobody knew where; if not already 
dead, anybody might guess how. The parson who had officiated 
at the happy couple's union was, like his old sexton, buried 
in Chatsworth churchyard. Finally, a man named Gardner, 
with a five years’ character, had entered Mr. Winmere’s service; and 
the document which he had brought from his former place, and which 
had secured his reception, was lost. Those are the facts which I 
wished to recall to your minds, in a short way. The fresh circum- 
stance which I have to add, and which would have been as new to 
Agnes Winmere as it is to you, is, that her husband, who now never 
allowed her to quit that rustic cottage, where he resided but very little 
himself, bad, about a year before, met in London, during one of hi 
frequent and protracted absences, a lady of very great wealth and 
ot extraordinary beauty, whom he no sooner beheld than he fell 
violently in love with her, or with her fortune, or with both. The 
years that had passed, the privacy of his domestic life, and the 
accident of a different circle, led her to suppose him an unmarried man; 
and she soon began to favour the attentions which he knew so well 
how to pay, and with which he had vehemently pursued her from the 
first. The more easy his suit grew in this particular, the more per= 
plexing became his general position. The failure of bis addresses 
would have brought no difficulties, but would have relieved him from 
one great embarrassment; whereas the success of his prosperous love 
for a beautiful heiress menaced him with disgrace and despair. 

“TI return to the cottage. Mr. Winmere suddenly missed some pro- 
perty. One of the articles was a diamond ring, of marvellous value 
—a wonder of a ring. He said nothing; but, having departed 
without any disturbance, in the morning, returned at night with 
two police-officers; and, summoning all his servants, insisted upon 
an immediate search of their rooms, their boxes, and their effects, 
It was done accordingly; and, in a trunk belonging to the ser- 
vant Gardner, were found the ring and the diamond apper- 
taining to it; but the jewel was detached from its setting, and 
appeared to have been scooped out with some violence. The ob- 
ject, apparently, was to effect a separate, immediate, and undetected 
sale. Gardner, who seemed overwhelmed with astonishment, professed 
himself innocent; but, of course, he was consigned to the hands of the 
two officers. Subsequently, at the assizes, the man was liberated, ag 
there appeared no prosecutor. What became of the servant whose 
character was thus blasted transpired not for some time. Perhaps a 
year might have elapsed, when one day, at the Chatsworth Parsonage, 
or Rectory, where the new Rector wes in want of a servant, there pre- 
sented himself, as desirous of the vacant place, a very proper-looking 
man named Gardner. You will remember that the Rectory in question 
was in a part of England remote from Mr. Winmere’s present county, 
the local news of which, more especially in trivial matters, such as an 
obscure indictment never pushed to a conclusion, did not penetrate 
to so great a distance. The Rector knew nothing about Gardner’s 
previous accusation and exposure. He asked for his character 
The man produced a five years’ character from Lord Hailey, then 
abroad; adding, that since quitting his Lordship’s service he had 
lived with his own mother, just dead. The parson, finding the man 
very tractable, in respect to wages, engaged him. This happened in 
Cumberland, while Mr. Winmere was absent from his home, which was 
in Wales. He was absent in Paris, whence he wrote to Agnes, who had 
the habit of keeping all his letters, as he knew. Now, the Rev. Mr- 
Gurton’s new servant, Gardner, about two months after he had been 
engaged, disappeared suddenly from the Rectory, and was never heard 
of more. Another month, during which Mr. Winmere continued to 
write from Paris, to Agnes—but giving her no addres:—elapsed; and 
then that gentleman returned home. I forgot to tell you a singular 
little thing which had occurred, on the occasion when Winmere brought, 
as you will remember, the two police-officers to search his servants 
effects, and ultimately to take the man Gardner into custody. Win- 
mere had then treated the two officers with refreshments, had himself 
sat and chatted in their company, and had repeatedly designated 
Agnes to them as ‘his mistress.’ I now return. When he came 
home from Paris, he stayed about a month; and then left the 
cottage and Agnes. It was the last time she ever suw him. He 
had told her for what amount she could draw on his banker 
periodically ; and she lived with her child alone, She grieved not 
much, you may suppose, at his continued absence; until, one day, she 
saw in the papers the announcement, incustomary form, of her Lusband’s 
marriuge with the beautiful Miss Wybvorough, ‘only daughter and 
heiress of C. Wyborough, of ——, Esq., &c.’ 1 pass over her amaze- 
ment, her horror, her reflections, on the consequences to Agnes, her only 
child, thus paraded for ever as illegitimate. Her first step was to hasten 
to London to see Winmere; which she found she could in no manner 
accomplish, being steadily referred, as an impudent impostress, to his 
solicitor. She then consulted a lawyer, whose first demand was to 
see the certificate or attested copy of ihe register in which her marriage 
was recorded, She could produce nosuch document ; but still avowed her 
determination to obtain from the law justice to herself and to her child. 
The next proceeding was a journey to Cumberland, in company with 
her legal adviser (a clever man), to inspect the register itself. Strange 
to sav, they found that not only the page containing what concerned 
her, but many other pages, affecting entries of various dates, and of 
several years, at irregular intervals, were torn out. The manner in 
which this was done was remarkable. Had only that one page been 
missing, the inferences, though dark and mysterious, would have 
justified a certain amount of presumption of, no doubt, a dreadful 
nature. Butseo many parts of the book mutilated! Some leaves were 
only half torn ; in several were marks of tobacco juice; between two the 
flattened stump of a cigar was found wedged in the juncture ; three or four 
of them were singed at the edges, and one was burat through as if 
with a dropped spaik. ‘The actual hector had either not noticed the 
state of the book (which was perfect in its moe recent pages) 
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his establishment who did; never had had, except one; and the man 
in question, a dissipated, drunken, and blasted character, as was after- 
wards learnt, had been with him only a couple of months, and had 
suddenly disappeared, and never been seen singe; he had robbed 
nothing, taken nothing, not even some new but coarse shirts, marked 
with his name, H. Gardner. The lawyer made notes of all these par- 
ticulars, and departed with his dismayed client. On their way back 
to London, he asked her the names of her witnesses, and of every 

rson she could recollect who had been present at her marriage. He 

ound that all were certainly dead, except William Austin, whom she 

«new not to be dead, but knew not to be living, and of whom she bad 
irrecoverably lost sight ever since he had inherited his ‘Indian 
property,’ and gone, as she supposed, to Calcutta. Every effort was 
made by private inquiry, and by public advertisement, to discover this 
individual; but every effort was in vain. Still, the distracted lady, 
for the sake of her girl, Agnes, would appeal to law. A prosecution 
for bigamy was undertaken against Winmere, and it failed utterly. 
Nay, the public judged that the prosecutrix had been alwayr noto- 
~iously esteemed by those who knew anything about her at all as the 
salaried mistress of Winmere; the evidence of the two police- 
ofticers who had arrested Gardner tending strongly to coun- 
tenance and establish that conclusion. One point more. Had 
Gardner any resentment against the lady? And had he, when with 
the Rector, henge toy the register, out of malice? On the contrary, it 
was Winmere who had been harsh to Gardner, and it was at the 
lady’s intercession that Winmere had refused to prosecute. . The result 
of the trial completed the work of crushing and killing the unfortu- 
nate and broken-hearted lady who had been my first love. 

“T had not seen her for twenty years since the epoch of my only duel. 
I now received a note, signed ‘ Agnes Winmere,’ summoning me to her 
death-bed. There she toldme all that she knew; and adjured me, as she 
was dying, and dying a lawful wife and wedded mother, to adopt her poor 
orphan, and to right her falsely dishonoured name. I accepted the 
charge, desperate as ae of it appeared I accepted it with tears and 
with sobs; and, kneeling with that beauteous orphan, whom you have 
all beheld, by the death-bed, received aiong with her the last blessing 
of a murdered, wronged, and spotless woman. . 

“That night, the night of her departure to another world, Win- 
mere and his new wife were seated together in this room, and 
at this fireplace, with just such a storm as the storm to which 
we now listen raging round this old building. It wa* the first 
house to which had formerly brought poor Agnes. The 
bride was musing; the bridegroom was reading. Suddenly some- 
thing made both turn together, and gaze in the direction of that old 
sideboard; and, with her right hand resting upon its brass edge, 
and her left lifted, as in warning, and shining with the single 
plain adornment of a wedding-ring, the reproachful vision of the dead 
stood before the living. Many like things took place, gentlemen, with 
which I will not trouble you on this occasion. Hark to that tremulous 
descant of the inarticulate fastenings and bindings themselves! They 
witnessed many a murderous cruelty, and many a mysterious reminder, 
But to-night, in this house, which I have purchased, and in this very 
room, I can say that I have kept my solemn pledge to the departed, 
Rest, rest, perturbéd spirit !” 

A pause here ensued; and then Mr. Blamfydd concluded :— 

“Tt was manifest to me that the only chance of justice was, that 
William Austin should be still living, and should be produced. I 
meditated long how to proceed. If the man live, said I, the reason, and 
the sole possible reason, why he should never have been accessible or 
discoverable is, that it has been so managed by him who alone has an 
awful interest in his concealment. No one knows who he is, or where 
he is, or can know it—I added in my own meditation—save Winmere 
himself. By Winmere he is paid, maintained, and kept at a distance. 

Ifelt that one false step would ruin my last chance. 1 reasoned closely 
as I used to reason in ‘The Twenty Questions.’ Having determined 
on my plan, I sought a clever fellow, on whom I couldrely ; and, having 
carefully and perfectly disciplined him in his part, I arranged every pre- 
paration. I knew that,ifI was, unhappily, wrong in my assumptions, then 
to do what I desired was an impossibility in every respect. Therefore, I 

roceeded on the basis of being entirely correct in my first logical 
} sg As Winmere must know where this man was, in order to supply 
him with his allowance, to preserve means of intercourse with him, 
and to keep him out of a risk of destroying his guilty paymaster, it was 
absolutely certain that, if Winmere could be alarmed into suspecting 
that we were on the traces of the missing witness, his very first measure 
would be to communicate with this minor but vital accomplice, either 
by letter or personally. All business must necessarily cede at once 
to this momentous necessity, Just before the last London post went 
out, I called, and rushed into Winmere’s presence, with an air 
compounded of excitement, indignation, and triumph. I told him 
that all was at last Csneverc. * Austin lives,’ cried I, ‘and 
you shall meet your dues!’ I said no more, but sternly departed. The 
man had lived in terror of this very chance for years. Either I was 
right, I repeat, in this, or I had undertaken what was a sheer impos- 
sibility. But, thanks to Divine Providence, I was right. 

“In less than a quarter of an hour, a man, muffled in a cloak, came 
out of this house, and crept, through the dusk, to the post-office, Of 
course no one can put a letter into the box without stretching out his 
arm. As Winmere did so, a drunken man, who staggered near him, fell 
over the extended arm, bearing the precious letter to the ground, The 
drunkard took up the letter, read the superscription, and, hiccupping 
an apology, handed it back to Winmere. That drunken man was my 
clever agent. In less than five minutes I learned that the missive was 
addressed to a ‘ M. Jacques, Rue du Pont, No 8, Brest.’ I reached Brest 
as soon as the letter; I found that M. Jacques was William Austin ; 
and William Austin is now, while I speak, in this house. 

“ Hedingham, the reason you are so depressed is, that Agnes has 
refused you; but the reason Agnes refused you is, that she had a 
blight upon her own inherited fame; and that blight is now removed 
for ever. She shall be redintegrated in her parent’s repute before all 
the world; and this night, Hedingham, my dear boy, she will cancel her 
own award against you. This is the story which I had to tell; and 
many a merry Christmas and many a happy new year may you enjoy 
with Agnes, Lady Hedingham. That, I repeat, is all the story | 
had to tell. 
tragedy; but, at length, in the second generation, I have liv 
it flow out into the sunshine, and close in peace.” 

When he ended, one present-—a staid and truth-spoken man of 
business, Ruscome himeelf—declared solemnly that he saw, near the 
old sideboard, amid the dimness and the shadows, a lady in white, 
deadly pale, but smiling sweetly, wave for a moment from her left 
hand the glitterings of a wedding-ring, and then disappear, just as the 
joybells, at twelve, rang in the Christmas morning. 


to see 





THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
(See Colowred Illustration.) 


Where's the coward that would nt dare 
To fight for such a land?—Marmion. 


Tue stately homes of England ! am, yet sweet, the church-bell’ 
m™ 


How beautiful they stand, chime 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, Floats through their woods at 
morn ; 
All other sounds in that still time, 
n 


O’er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their greensward 
Of breeze and leaf are born. 
The cottage homes of England! 


bound, 
Through shade and sunny gleam ; 
And the swan glides past them with 
the sound By thousands on her plains, 
Of some rejoicing stream. They panes o'er the silvery 
rooks, 
And round the hamlet fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they 


P, 
Each from its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep, 


As the bird beneath their eaves. 


The free, fair homes of England! 
Long, long, in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be rear'd 
© guard each haliow'd wall! 
And green for ever be the groves, 
And bright the flowery sod, 
Where iL the child's glad spirit 


es 
Its country and its God! 
Mas. HEMANS, 





The merry homes of England! 
Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household 


love 
Meet in the ruddy light! 
There woman's voice flows forth in 


song. 

Or childhood's tale is told, 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 


The blessed homes of England! 
How softly on their bowers, 

Is laid the holy quietness 
That breathes from Sabbath hours! 





My own early hopes perished in this dark under-ground |. 


WHY AM I ALWAYS INVITED OUT ON 
CHRISTMAS-DAY ? 
4 CANNOT tell why I 
am. I am not rich, I 
am not handsome. I 
have nothing to leave, 
> and very little to give 
away. I have noexpec- 
tations. I am not ex- 
actly young. I don’t 
keep a carriage. I have 
not the smallest label 
of a title stuck on to my 
name. Then why am I 
always invited out on 
Christmas-day ? I have 
so many invitations 
that, if I had the same 
number of heads as a 
sheet of postage stamps, 
I believe there would be a dinner for every one of 

them on that day. 
How is it? Why there’s Curmudgeon, the young 
Cur, aswecallhim. He is wellconnected. He is so 
rich that he might sleep on a mattress of bank-notes 
every night, and not feel the pressure in the least. 
He has so many uncles and aunts in the Peerage that they are almost 
numerous enough to fill a “ Ledger” by themselves. There is a baronetcy 
at his feet, into which he cannot help tumbling some,day ; and he has 
legs and a nose and a mouth and a pair of eyes, as regularly drawn as 
his salary at the Circumlocution Office, and we all know what a hand- 
some figure that is. Well, notwithstanding all these attractions—and 
he wears pegtop trousers into the bargain, whieh, perhaps, are the 
very loudest pegtops about London—it is as much as he can do to get 
an invite on that universally dining-out day, the 25th of December. 
I did hear that last year he dined at the Hercules Club in solitary 
grandeur all by himself. He was the only man in this monster- 
grandiose dining-room on that day, and had the whole corps of twenty- 
two servants and thirteen boys (all of them in livery and crested 
buttons) to wait upon him. I am told that is was a most affecting 
sight, especially when his plate of plum-pudding was brought in. It 
was a thin slice, with a sickly blue flame that seemed to be dancing 
in derision over it. The butler had to leave the room. It was too 

much for him, poor fellow ! 

Now, when I go out on Christmas-day, I try to make myself as 
happy as I can. I not only amuse myself, but I try to amuse others. 
The children meet me in the hall, and we are friends in a minute. 
No necessity for an introduction. I may have a whistle, or a lot of 
Bonaparte’s ribs, or a caricature, or an orange, or some friendly offering, 
in my pocket; and the moment I hold out my hand they come to me 
as naturally as possible. We romp, and play, and dance, and are as 
happy as though there were no powders in this world, and there was 
no chance of the doctor coming to see us the next day. I make them 
rabbits on the wall that stand on their hind legs, and eat, and scratch 
their long ears with their fore paws. I cut them baskets, death’s 
heads, &c., out of oranges, and other patterns most curious and 
comical to behold. I get my first and second fingers to represent the 
legs of a Highlander, and, in that capacity, and with a handkerchief for 
a kilt, they scamper round the tray, and dance a hornpipe—which for 
accuracy could not be surpassed by Mr. T. P. Cooke. With the simple 
aid of a napkin my hand conjures up an old woman’s face that makes 
them die of laughing; and théir astonishment knows no bounds 
when, after superhuman efforts of strength, I succeed in pushing 
half-a-crown through the mahogany table, and it is distinctly heard 
to drop through on the opposite side. 

They never tire of listening to my imitations of Punch, and they 
ask me again and again to bark like the dog Toby, which canine imi- 
tation is so wonderfully lifelike that pussy rounds her back and takes 
up a defensive attitude on the hearth-rug to resist any invasion of it 

Most zoologically curious are my assumptions of various animals— 
without pride or affectation. I believe I have an entire poultry-yard 
in my throat. My cock-crowing was, I tell them, the very identical 
salute of the man that made the sun in Kentucky rise by mistake a 
good hour earlier than usual. They laugh, and their laughing makes 
me laugh, until we are told that grandpapa cannot bear so much 
noise, and we had better go into the passage and play by ourselves. 

Here new games are started. We have coach and horses up and 
down the hall, and all over the house ; and then on the landing there 
is a shriek raised for “ Baste the Bear!” It falls to my lot to be the 
bear, and I have a very negligent keeper, for the youngster does not 
appear to be the least on the look-out, nor attempt to catch any one, 
but seems all the time to be doubled up with excess of laughter, and, 
if I mistake not, at my expense too. I only know I get a rare amount 
of basting, and might be the bear up to the present moment, if the 
landing after tea had not been wanted y the young ladies for acting 
charades. 

I am enlisted in the theatrical corps. Somehow, to the great 
amusement of everybody, the most ignoble characters are allotted to 
me. The daughters of the house (they are sweetly pretty) have a 
malicious pleasure in dressing me up as grotesquely as they can. 
Their greatest fun consists in smothering my face im old ladies’ caps 
and bonnets, and I have a shrewd suspicion that that particular style 
of head-dress does not tend much to increase my beauty, for I notice 
that the effect my appearance produces on the company is always one 
of the most uproarious merriment. The old people go into convul- 
sions of laughter, the boys clap their hands, and even the servants 
put their aprons up to their mouths, and, with a guttural effervescing 
sound, like the opening of soda-water bottles, disappear hurriedly down 
the kitchen stairs. To give a sample of my generaltreatment, I will men- 
tion that the first character was Don-key. I was unanimously elected as 
the most fitting representative of that unintelligent animal, and the 
shouts that saluted my entrance into the drawing-room, as I trotted 
in on all fours, with Miss Julia (aged five) on my back, and a pair of 
fur gloves tied on each side of my head by way of donkey’s ears, and 
a long bell-rope hanging behind me as the best likeness of a tail, 
were, I must say, most eomplimentary to my powers of imitation. I 
don’t know what it was that inspired me to bray, but it sounded so 
natural, and it so clearly went home to the hearts of everybody, that 
the loud explosion of laughter that ensued would have done poor 
Curmudgeon’s heart good to have heard it. 

I am not going through each separate stage of a Christmas party. 
I imagine Christmas parties are very much the same, where good 
feeding binds all hearts in happy unison together. There is a family 
likeness, I fancy, that runs through such rejoicings. The characters 
are very much alike, and the programme of time-honoured amuse- 
ments does not vary much in our honest English homes, I need 
only refer, with becoming briefness, to what I do on those happy 





occasions. If asong is wanted, Ising, I have no voice, and so I 


“ Sir, I belong to a nervous family; so—if there be truth in woman— 


does Sophia. 
infirmity. I look upon matrimony as a serious drama, and I wou'd 
prefer-—having no histrionic ability—that my part should be taken Ly 
an experienced performer. 
is the pew-opener. 





make no fuss about it, but sing. I generally get tothe end of the 
first verse with tolerable success (and, entre nous, it is some- 
thing about the earth being a toper), and the audience laugh ; 
bat I am rarely asked to go on with the second. If 
a hand is wanted for a game of cards, I am your man, and I can play 
without losing my temper, or quarrelling with my partner because he 
will not play the precise card I want. If you want a good bowl of 
punch, ask me to brew it. I compound it as conscientiously as I 
should draw up my will. As in the latter no dear one should be 
omitted that was worthy of remembrance, so in the former not a 
single good ingredient should be left out that was dear to our recul 

lection, and all should have their full quantities meted out to them, 
according to their true deserts. If a dance is afoot, I am ready to 
dance, until the house shakes again, the floor jerking up and down 
as though the room were a big bottle that was being cleaned, and we 
were the shot inside that were cleaning it. You will never see me 
leaning against the door, standing on my dignity, waiting for a 
partner worthy of my inferior self, but I start off instantly, either 
with the eldest or the youngest of the party. I am not above offering 
my hand even to a poor deserted “wallflower.” The musicians tire 
before Ido. I can keep it up with the nimblest of them, and during 
the intervals of repose I can flirt, or joke, or ask conundrums, or take 
off popular actors, or imitate bricks tumbling down the chimney, or 
do a little bit of conjuring with the cards to amuse the young ones, or, 
drawing one’s chair up to the fire, can listen patiently to the pleasant 
chatter of the old damestalking affectionately about their grandchildren, 
and even if a cab is wanted, I flatter myself I can fetch it in quicker 
time than anybody. The time flies gaily as a butterfly on its first 
day out from the chrysalis. 

I don’t think, I don’t do much more than I have described. Some- 
how, friends seem pleased to see my face, plain as itis. Christmas. 
day is a day of extreme happiness to me ; I enjoy it with all my heart, 
and regret that it does not come oftener than once a year. Perhaps 
it is this sense of enjoyment that makes me an acceptable gues: with 
others. I laugh, I eat, I drink, I cut my eapers, I enter com amore 
into every passing fun, and am a perfect victim at forfeits. There 
no folly that I am not ready to bea partner in. Corking my face docs 
not make me angry. IfI can oblige every one I am only too happy to 
do it. Laugh at me as you will, you cannot offend me. From snap- 
dragon to kissing under the mistletoe there is nothing that comes amiss 
to me. I love children. Their society has the effect for the time being 
of making me feel younger myself; as for old people, the mere feeling of 
reverence makes me behave kindly to those who can only for a limited 
period be our guests and companions. Call me easy, simple, foolish, 
weak, good-natured, childish, if you will, I don’t mind. After 
all they are not bad qualities, perhaps, since they contribute so largely 
to my own enjoyment; and who knows but they may be the very 
reasons why lam always invited out on Christmas-day? And per- 
haps the absence of those same qualities 1s also the reason why Cur- 
mudgeon, with his means and superior recommendations, is so rarely 
invited out on the same day. 


MARRIAGE BY PROXY. 


R. EDITOR, 
“ Sir,—I am an in- 


no Republican. My 

organ of veneration 

is large. I reverence 

the Crown, though I 

cannot in any respect 

avoid regarding it 

with feelings of gall. 

“ Why, let me ask, 

are crowned heads 

and their connections 

alone united by 

proxy? Will it be 

——=. contended that a 

=— gush of spontaneous 

fondness might be. 

tray their common 

humanity? Is their 

math. al softness really so ex- 

i! traordinary? Alas! no. Sovereigns 

have been weighed and found wanting, It 

it is time that the representative system should 

~—— embrace every lover—whether of Freedom or 

Maria—so that any man who can afford it may em- 

ploy an attorney to prepare his settlement and do 
all ceremonial acts. 








We would both fain avoid the painful exhibition of or 


The beadle is my representative ; Sophias 
Let their hands be joined together, and kt 
them enter into mutual covenants, Sophia and I undertaking to 
ratify and confirm whatever engagements they may contract in ovr 


behalf. But here the law ecclesiastical steps in, and, solemnly shaking 


its powdered head, assures us that it can’t be done. 

“ And why can’t it be done? Sir! a secret. Woman, with all her 
tenderness, is vain of her power. Not content with holding us in 
chains, she delights to lead us in triumph to the altar. Sophia, of 
course, is an exception—at least I think so. 

“Will you tell me that if a strong-minded woman were deputed by 
her sex to knock at the door of the House of Commons, and demand 
marriage by proxy, that that legislative assembly, however churlishly 
inclined, would dare refuse it ?—No such thing. 

“ Leaving Sophia to ventilate this great question in her way, I shall 
in mine, agitate as long as I am agitated. Here is a form of petition :— 
“*To OUR HUMANE LEGISLATORS. 

“The humble petition of a sensitive man, 

** Showeth,— \ ; 

“*That all laws in restraint of marriage are opposed to public 
policy, and should be repealed. ; 

“*'That, if quiet weddings are desirable, marriage by proxy must be 
justifiable. 

“*'That the beadle and pew-opener are fit and proper persons to re- 
present bridegroom and bride. 

oa a taxation without representation is tyranny. 

“<« That the proposed alteration will confer a vast amount of trare 
quillity ypon many of her Majesty’s most loving subjects 

“* Your petitioner, therefore, humbly suggests that a bill legalising 
vicarious unions should be brought in by the Attorney-General, and 
carried as quickly as possible through the House; for which, as in 
duty bound, your petitioner will ever pray, &c.’ 

“Tn conclusion, let petitions be sent up from every Hamlet, and let 
every Romeo sign them, whether his Juliet pout at it or not, and let us 
hear no more of our political wrongs, until we have satisfactorily 

our matrimonial rites. . “Canugss Mopgsrvs,” 
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